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beliefs, values, and customs is acquiitd and traditional prac- 
tices are challenged. The teacher is otten asked to explain the 
2^ ways to give counsel, and to help the people choose 
between old and new practices. This usually involves a consid- 
erable amount of time. 

OUR conclusions: (1) We must he aware of thf number of 
roles the teacher is trying to fill. If his work load is heavy, he 
may need help to reduce it. i2} The teacher and the co,..,numty 
need to learn to depend on the head men of the village for 
matters of discipline and community administration, rnxher 
than on the teacher. Persons other than the teacher should 
also he trained to he responsible for medical work, airstrip 
building, storekeeping. . community organization, etc. Wntil 
community members can be trained, it may be possible to 
"borrow" short-term helpers from other communities.) Sharing 
of responsibility provides proiection for the community m that 
i helps prevent any tendency the teacher may have w develop 
into a patron or W exploit his own people. (3) Record keeping 
needs to be .simplified until it falls within the ability of the 
teacher to c mplete in a reasonable amount of tme. (4 
Considering the special situations he faces, the teacher will 
neTsZ flexibility in the school schedule. i5) Teacher stres.s 
is reduced when :he community e.xtends aid in constructum oj 
the school building and funding and transportation of supplies 
(6) Teacher and community stress is also reduced when parents 
cooperate in helping the teacher avoid problems ^ •'h mden'^ 
of the opposite se.x. Sometimes a parent or the teacher s wife 
joins th0class: some communities may choose not to accept 
older girls in the school. 

Clarifying the teacher's responsibilities 

In view of the foregoing, it is especially necessary that, from 
the beginning of the bilingual school, the teacher and commum- 
y together arrive at a clear understanding of what the teacher s 
role is to be (cf. chapter II). If this concept remains hazy .t 
later becomes too easy for the many demands of the village 
situation to distract the teacher from his main responsibility. 

2Zt 
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However, if basic priorities have been agreed upon in advance, 
an important safeguard has been established. Such priorities 
might be: (I) that the teacher's first responsibility is to hold 
school — regularly and with adequate preparation; (2) that he 
will pay fo^ specific services (such as help for clearing his field) 
in order to have sufficient time for book work; and (3) that he 
will give counsel when requested, but should not be counted on 
for many other leadership duties. 

It is also necessiary to clarify what role the teacher may play 
in handling the discipline problems of his classroom, i.e., w]ien 
he is authorized to act independently and when the parents 
should become involved or what methods of correction wil] be 
applied (cf. chapter 13). Procedures may also be set up 
w'.. .reby parents are informed concerning the school and their 
children's progress. Lists will vary depending on individual 
communities. 

Once initial responsibilities have been clarified, regular op- 
portunities for reevaluation and discussion will assist all con- 
cerned to nnaintain balanced priorities and to correct deviations 
which may occur. This needs to be a long-term, continuing 
process. . 

OUR conclusions: (I) It is essential to providi early 
opportunity for community discussion to clarify the 
responsibilities the teacher will he expected to fulfill. His 
community ' involvement should be limited to tasks he can 
handle jifter dedicatinfi adequate time to teachinfi and class 
preparation. {2) Re$iular reevaluation will be necessary in order 
to keep priorities in perspective. 

SUPPORTING A TEACHER 

Over the years, bilingual school teachers have proved them* 
selves potentially good educators and hardy pioneers, amazing- 
ly wise, persistent, and resilient. Taken as a group, they ei\joy 
their work but also, according to the SIL doctors who attend 
them, tend to show signs of stress (headaches, depression, and 
psychosomatic illnesses) 'in somewhat higher proportion than is 
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found in Indian cultures in general. The ratio is not higher 

Signs of stress become understandable. howe%er. if one con- 
.siders the complexity of the situations a teacher may faSe We 
have come to realize that administrators nesd to be alert to 7^ 

ZT^ Z P«""wt'n8 the entire society. Sympathetic 

understandmg combined with appropriate action, can help to 
ameliorate , tram Discussed below are items which we have 
needed to keep cleariy in focus. 

The teacher belongs to a subculture 

A teacher with his advanced education, finds himself in the 
: forefront of the changes caused by the meeting of the^ribl? Z 
the national culture. His is the difficult role of attempting to 
T^Zl T "'^"^ - his own So? s 

/t-ar/irr /e^/,. Sources of pressure should be identified (they 
vary ^.tH the situation). As much moral support and reJs, . 
ance as poss.ble need to be provided for the teacher f his 
exper ence or mgenuity proves insufficient to resohe certain 
problems, suggestions for possible alternatives mZ he 
appreciated. Sufficient vacation time also needs to be aZed 

The teacher feels responsible for the people 

In many cases, it is the teacher who has gathered the villagers 
often his relatives, from their scattered homes .^to one Son' 
m order to att end school. He feels a high degree of re^Sl 

Hem pmbtemLchc. have coZ^ll:^^ " ' 
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ity for their safety and well-being. Since they may have little 
knowledge either of community living or of how to meet the 
outside world, he feels that he is the one who has to show the 
waj' and help them make community decisions until they are 
able to do so without guidance. Because of these pressures, 
teachers often tend to dedicate themselves to community needs 
to the detriment of class preparation and other school-related 
activities. 

OUR conclusion: The teacher s concern for community 
members needs to be, taken seriously. He may need help in 
order to meet their needs in ways that free him for his teaching 
responsibilities. 

The teacher needs administrative and logistic support 

addition to sympathetic understanding, the isolated teacher 
lieeds the reassurance of efficient administrative and logistical 
fiiCilities. (Chapter 10 has already referred to this need.) 

OUE conclusion: High priority needs to he given to providing 
administrative and logistic support, particularly a s!nooth- 
functioning syst'^m which supplies salary, books, supervision, 
and community c -^ientation without long delays or frustrating 
red tape. 



The teacher has financial pressures 

The teacher, who may never have had much income or experi- 
ence in handling money, suddenly may receive what appears to 
be a large salary. At the same time, however, large expendi- 
tures, such as the following, may be unavoidable: 

• Purchase or food the teacher used to hunt and gather 
himself, but for which he no longer has time; purchase of food 
no longer available locally because of overpopulation or 
because of new food habits learned while away from the 
village: 
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• Maintenance of orphans and/or students from a 
distance who board at his home: 

• Payment for house construction if time does not 
allow the teacher to handle the building himself; 

• Job-related expenditures: travel to and from teacher 
training courses and district educational offices; room, board, 
supplies, and wardrobe for teacher training course; purchase of 
school supplies; 

• Purchases for the community; costs of processmg 
land titles, construction and maintenance of airstnps. 
medicifws. tools, new plants, seeds, animals^ etc.; 

• Economic aid to others in the community as they enter 

training programs; 

• Payment of debts of community members to free 

them from patrones. 

Teachers may fi.J this financial world bewildering. Some 
may make mistakes which occasion hardships and increase 
anxieties, such as when their funds arc stolen or entrusted to 
embezzlers; large loans and/or debts 9rc contracted; or large 
investments a e made for prestige items (expensive waiches. 
rerord players), leaving insufficient funds for travel expenses, 
medicines, and food. 

OUR conclusion; Prospective teachers need to receive 
orientation in money management. They need to learn to 
understand what expenses face them and how to apportion 
their salary appropriately. They would also benefit from tnfor- 
mation concerning reliable savings programs, such as the 
services offered by regional banks. 

The teacher e.xperiences special pressures during teacher- 
training courses 

Teacher-training courses have been much appreciated by bilin- 
gual teachers. Often, however, the only convenient time for 
them occurs during the summer vacation period, which allows 
little break for the teacher after a busy school year. It is 
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important to recognize the accumulation of pressures which 
can be involved: 

^ Travel may be difficult. Trails may be muddy, and rivers 
dangerously swollen. There may be long periods of waiting for 
airplanejl at rendezvous points where food and housing may be 
inadequate. Trips by canoe or bus may be long and exhausting. 

• Teachere, salary in pocket, may become the special target 
of dormitory thieves, pickpockets, vendors, con men, and 
prostitutes. They may also encounter salesmen who use very 
high-pressure techniques. 

• The cost of plane flight, food, medicines, entertainment, 
and supplies for return to his village, as well as mismanage- 
ment, may leave the teacher without cash considerably before 
his training period is over. Pressures mount as he skimps and/ 
or tries to arrange loans to tide himself over 

• Teachers, particulariy those with littL scholastic back- 
ground, may find the academic grind hard. Trying to grasp 
unfamiliar concepts day softer day in Spanish (their second 
language) produces mental fatigue. 

• If the year-end reports and statistics which the teacher is 
required to submit are beyond his ability, frustration can be 
generated as he struggles with his registers, perhaps at the 
expense of the classes in session. 

• Unfamiliar philosophical ideological, and religious views 
are often presented during the teacher training courses. Teach- 
ers struggle to understand the implications of new concepts 
such as: (I) nauonalism/socialism/communism/capitalism; (2) 
Catholicism/Mormonism/Evangelicalism/Seventh Day Advent- 
ism; (3) agnosticism/atheism/naturalism/humanism. 

• The native teacher is usually highly motivated to become 
a ''good** citizen and is looking for ways in which he can iden- 
tify with the national society. Depending on the person who 
seeks to influence him, "being a good citizen** has been repre- 
sented to include such diverse qualities as: il) loyalty to f^ag 
and country; (2) good ability in the dominant language; G) 
mistrust of foreigners; (4) being a hilarious party *goer (Western 
style); (5) being fervently religious: (6) being a responsible 
leader: and (7) loving Western arts. 
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• 

• Due to existing status systems, he often receives a bewil- 
dering diversity of treatment from those he contacts: (I) re- 
spect as a professional (by understanding professors); (2) coun- 
sel (by specialists); (3) flattery (by con men); (4) belittling and 
patronage ( ^Here, let me count your money for you."); (5) ri- 
dicule (by hostile ^superiors"); (6i orders to do menial service 
(by people who expect Indians to be peons); and (7) friendship 
(by a few, mostly peers). The teacher learning to live in a new 
culture does not yet know what the real boundaries and norms 
arc. What is accepted behavior? What values should he adopt? 
What should he reject, and on what basis, if he wants to be a 
good citizen? 

• Since teacher-training courses provide an opportunity to 
present important orientation to representatives of many areas, 
a tendency has sometimes developed to place emphasis on 
record keeping, community development, health, school gar- 
deny and other matters. It is taken for granted that the 
teachers realize that communication of academic knowledge is 
their first priority. In fact, the hard-pressed teacher may not 
have this concept well established, and many have bowed to 
the pressure to perform in peripheral areas in order to please 
their instructors, or a supervisor whose only remarks may have 
been directed towards the school registers and the appeam-ice 
of the school building. As one teacher put it, "A good teacher 
keeps his school recoixls well; it doesn't matter what he does in 
the classroom.*' 

OUR conclusions: (/) Breaks should he scheduled between the 
school year and training courses, or else the teacher should he 
allowed time off from the train ing course occasionally to pro- 
vide time for rest, reflection, and personal needs. (2) Whenever 
feasible, it is preferable to hold the training courses in tribal 
locations where the environment is familiar, accustomed food 
is available, and the pressures of ''civilization*' are fewer than 
in city or market-town . cations. (3) Teachers would find it 
helpful to receive orientation in national values and etiquette 
iin simple language) to give general guidt lines for conduct in 
the new culture. i4) We need to be aware of the struggle for 
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identification goinf^ on in teachers* minds. (5t Training-course 
st<^ should be oriented to be conscious of the'' teacher* s 
special needs: to be ready with extra tutoring in difficult 
subjects; to speak slowly and simply; to provide protection 
from thieves when possible; to reassure with positive, friendly 
attitudes; and to provide good examples (see chapter 6), 16) It 
is important to facilitate travel to and from training courses as 
much as possible, (7) Orientation and curriculum of teacher- 
training courses should highlight teaching as the teacher's 
primary responsibility. 

The teacher and his family have special home needs. 

These special requirements include: 

• The teacher*s wife may be required to move to a 
community where she has neither friends nor family. If the 
move also entails a new ecological situation, she may have to 
cope with unfamiliar conditions and diet. Given the shyness of 
many tribal women, considerable pressure may be felt, particu- 
lariy if the women of the new community are slow in accepting 
her. In new locations she bears the brunt of child rearing 
without the help traditionally provided by relatives. 

• In at least some of the cultures of Amazonia,^ a bilingual 
teacher* s wife and family seldom receive from him the amount 
of time they would normally expect. During her husband*s 
absences, the wife faces alone such crises as floods, illnesses, 
fire, and death. The fields may suffer for lack of attention'; 
chickens and ducks may be lost to predators; the children lack 
paternal attention. Interestingly enough, when wives have 
rebelled, the husband has often been too busy to realize that 
anything had been going wrong. 

• Ordinarily, the teacher attends summer school each year. 
If his wife does not, a disparity of education and orientation 
may result which sometimes leads to tensions. We have also 
noted that teachers frdm tribal cultures who attend summer 
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school without their- wives are more prone to engage in cultur- 
ally • unacceptable liaisons. Wives, left alone, are also 
vulnerable. Whether, or not there is infidelity, suspicions and 
recriminations can result. 

• In. cultures where polygamy is considered very natural 
and a sign of prestige.' strong pressures may be exerted on a 
teacher to take: more than one wife. Ambitious women have 

■ be?n known to force themselves or their daughters upon the 
teacher, even trapping Mm -if necessaw- * It may be difficult 
for a man to refuse in' spite of the probfems it will bring him in 
relating to jnestiio administrators, 

• If the teacher and his wife «pen their home to boarding 
students, as is often the case, they have the added responsibili- 
ties of foster-parents-responsibilities which they take serious- 
ly* The wife assumes th© additional responsibilities of being 
cook (OK the group, arid young mothers in particular may find 
the work heavy >yhen coupled with their own child-reanng and 
homemaking responsibilities. , ■ ,1.- 

• The wife may also become chief hostess for visitors to the 
community, thus depleting 4h« food supply from her own field. 
If. as.is the case during her first year in a community, she 
should be dependent oii the good will of others to share food 
with her. the need for additional food for visitors may increase 
tensions. ' . 

• Domestic help is frequently needed to lighten the wife s 
woricload. It seems, however, that ^his help must be chosen 
with , care, preferably- from among relatives, or additional 
problems will result. 

OUR conclusions: (I) We need to study traditional family 
patterns and forewarn couples of potential problems, suggest- 
ing alternatives to help avoid pressure buildups greater than 
the wife can bear. ' . Jhe teacher may need orientation on the 
importance of regulating his workload to take his family s 
expectations into consideration. He may also need his wjfe s 
and'his community's support in helping him live up to national 
ethics (3) The teacher will find it advantageous to inform his 
wife as he gains new knowledge so that her orientation 
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parallels his. School attendance for the wife has often proved 
helpfuL (4) In at least some cultures it is important to mak^ 
provision for the teacher* s wife to accompany him to training 
courses, and to provide training for her-sewing classes, child 
care, or whatever the wives identify as a felt need, (5) It would 
be valuable for the wife to be encouraged by official 
recognition of her role and the sacrifices she makes to enable 
her husband to be successful. Official letters of appreciation, 
diplomas for length of service, r id an honor list for those 
assigned to hardship posts may be awarded. 

SUMMARY 

In Amazonia ft has been important for administrators to gain a 
clear understanding of the unique factors that affect teacher 
selection;, the pressures that a teacher faces in his community 
relations, his training, and his work, and the implications of 
these for his wife and family. As factors are identified, they can 
be balanced to help provide a more satisfactory arrangement 
for all concerned. 
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13 

THE PROGRAM AS IT RELATES TO THE PUPILS 



A good deal of effort has been expended in the Peruvian exper- 
iment in trying to tailor the school program to the reality of the 
native child. Field linguists, administrators, and teachers con- 
stantly have sought to be alert to the .cultural and envirQnment- 
at, as well as the linguistic, factors that affect the pupils' 
learning processes. 

From these observations have come a number of insights, 
some of which have been incorporated into the program as it 
developed^ some of which were made too late or for other 
reasons have not been implemented. The list that follows is not 
exhaustive, but all the items mentioned are lessons that we 
would want to keep in mind if there were occasion to initiate 
another program under similar circumstances. 

BEGINNING WITH ADULTS (^f. also chapter II) 

Experience among groups of the jungle suggests that bilingual 
education tends to be most successful when it begins with the 
adults of a community. Beginning with the adult population will 
remove a large percentage of the problems that occur when the 
school program is begun first among children. However, if 
there is already an ongoing children's program, if the decision 
to teach children first is irreversible, or if (after a period of 
adult instruction) it is time to begin a children's program, the 
following pages list issues that we have found to be important. 
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Beginning with children 

Trends observed in preliteratc societies in which schooling is 
provided first for the children indicate that age and maturity are 
crucial factors. 

Flexibility as to age of admission 

Physical and emotional maturity is conditioned by many fac- 
tors, among them cultural and family characteristics, nutrition, 
parasites, and environment. In the jungle, partially because of 
lack of orientotion to the basic premises of the clasf room (see 
the next section of this chapter),, we have found, especially in 
isolated ethnic groups, that few children are -nature enough to 
be able to settle happily into a full-fledged bilingual school 
program before they arc eight years old. While there are nota- 
ble exceptions, particulariy among school teachers' families 
and among communities with a longer history of contact with 
the outside worid, the generalization holds true. 

Trends among six- and seven-year-olds. Six- and seven-year- 
olds are often eager to enter school, but frequently lack coordi- 
nation and an attention span sufficient for them to perform well 
except in a nursery-school type orientation program under a 
specially trained rnd equipped teacher. However, in most 
biKngual schools, neither a special teacher nor the special 
materials arc available or feasible. 

Another factor which particulariy affects these children is 
that in a 50-minute class period, a teacher with three to five 
levels may have only iO to 15 minutes to present the lesson to 
each section. Young children often lose interest under these 
circumstances. The results of being obliged lo continue in such 
a situation have incluJed me? tal blocks which handicap the 
child throughout his school c .'^er, behavior pioblems which 
disrupt the entire school, and real distress for both teacher and 
students. 

If sovial pressures, parental enthusiasm, and/or government 
regulations require that a child begin school at six, the bilingual 
teacher may be left with no alternative but to enroll pupils he 
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knows he cannot handle adequately. Because of his isolation, 
few adnoinistrators see his subsequent frustration and discour- 
agement as he struggles under the burden. 

OUR cONCLUSIOrts: (/) The teacher will need to consider 
carefully before admitting each new class of beginners. Is he 
able to dedicate the time, both for preparation and in the 
classroom, needed for an additional preschool class? If not, he 
should try to find alternatives. Perhaps another teacher can be 
trained, or perhaps the beginners :ould be allowed to wait a 
year before entering school, (2f The teacher will need to realize 
that considerably more maturity will be required for children to 
function happily in a classroom with a heavy section load than 
in one with a light section load. 

Trends among eight-year-olds iand older). In contrast to the 
younger children, those eight years oid ui older usually make 
the adjustment to school life quickly and are able to manage 
reasonably well, even in an overloaded classroom. Ihe enthusi- 
asm with which most of them study is in marked contrast to 
the discouragement often observed in younger children. Much 
teacher time and money has been wasted trying to teach 
children who were not yet mature enough to handle the 
classroom situation. 

OUR conclusions; (/) // is important to allow flexibility in the 
age of admission of children, particularly in isolated groups. 
The criterion for admission should he maturity rather than 
chronological age, (2) Active orientation for parents and 
community is necessary to alert them to problems precipitated 
by premature enrollment of children in school, (3) Teachers will 
need training to recognize the signs of physical and emotional 
maturity which irdicate a child* s readiness for a classroom 
situation. For example: How long is his attention span? Does 
he demonstrate adequate coordination and manipulative skills? 
(4t Trial periods are sometimes helpful in borderline cases. The 
child can be allowed to attend classes with the understanding 
that in two to four weeks a decision will he made as to whether 
he should continue. If he ery'oys being in school and is able to 
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do the work, he continues after the trial period as an enrolled 
student. (5) Teachers are helped by orientation in strategies for 
averting problems by preventive methods, i.e., (a) varying 
activities; (b) programming enough work to keep students 
occupied; (c) allowing early recesses when work is finished or 
when younger children seem restless; (d) separating trouble- 
makers; and (e) acting (in culturally acceptable ways) to 
establish his authority in the classroom. 

Trends among teenagers. We have noticed that in many 
tribal areas the nruuority of students do not expect to complete 
more than primary education. Consequently, there is not the 
same need for them to begin their studies eariy as there is for a 
child who is expected to pursue secondary, and even universi- 
ty, courses. In fact, some children who had terminated their 
primary education in the tribe, but were not yet mature enough 
to be considered adults, have been observed to be in a sort of 
limbo. In their case, it would have been advantageous for them 
to have begun their primary education a little later, finishing in 
their mid-teens— a suitable ar iter the adult worid in many 
ethnic groups, especially for rls. 

CULTURAL DIFFERENCES 

As has been mentioned in chapters 6 and 7, children of isolated 
areas have not been exposed to many of the concepts that are 
basic to a classroom situation. For them, entering school is 
entering a new system, structured according to a set of 
assumptions very different from those to which they are 
accustomed. During the considerable period of time it m« y take 
for the child to reorient himself, little actual teaching of 
academics can be accomplished. 

Presented below are some of the m^jor areas of orientation 
needed by tribal children entering school for the first time. 

Preschool orientation 

The teacher must introduce the basic concepts involved in 
reading, writing, and performing mathematical calculations; 
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must explain the purpose of the school and proper care of 
school property. Additionally, he must emphasize the fact that 
there are: (1) activities considered proper and improper in the 
classroom; (2) times for group activities and times to work 
alone; (3) times to work, to play, to be quiet and to listen; (4) 
times to help each other and times not to help; (5) times to 
control oneself, to respect others' rights; and many similar 
ideas. 

OUR conclusions: // is necessary to: (I) Prepare a nursery- 
school type of orientation geared to the needs of the students. 
(2) Train the teacher in (a) recognizing physical and emotional 
stages of children's development at beginning levels and how 
to meet their needs for praise, ^ short-span lessons, etc., and 
(b) u^ing the materials prepared for this level. 

Orientation to a new method of learning 

In some of the tribal cultures with which we are familiar, one 
learns by watching. Children observe their parents, and others, 
for as long as necessary until they feel sure that they have 
mastered the techniques of the process in question. Explana- 
tions are not expected and are seldom given, yet when the 
child makes his first attempt, he ordinarily does very well. It is 
a great embarrassment to perform poorly; it demonstrates pride 
and too much haste. The modest person waits until he is able 
to do the work well. 

Schools, on the other hand, do not expect perfect perform- 
ance initially. Instead, students are required to practice to 
perfect their skills. Children may experience severe internal 
conflicts if they are pushed to try what they know they cannot 
yet do successfully. 

OUR coNCtusiONS: In as many ways as possible the 
educational system should be adapted to the learning patterns 
«/ the culture. Where there are differences between tribal and 
western models, it is important to be aware of them. If 
teaching new learning methods is unavoidable, the following 
suggestions have proved helpful: (I) Allow for the lapse of time 
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required for children to reorient themselves to the culture of 
the classroom. (2) Help the teacher recognize the differences 
between the native culture and school culture, and develop 
ways to explain them to the children: i.e., the teacher may 
explain to the children the difference between learning by 
watching and learning by doing and coach them in the method 
employed in the classroom. (3) Orient the teacher to: (a) 
provide practice whenever possible for the points the children 
find most difficult, and ib) coach and encourage them. 

Orientation to generalization 

Native children frequently seem to learn each skill separately: 
how to peel vegetables with a «harp knife (at very early ages), 
how to skin an animal, how to carve an arrow point, etc. In 
their way of life, many tasks apparently classify as isolated 
items, with little or no obvious relationship to other skills. 
They enter school not expecting any given piece of knowledge 
to relate to any other piece. 

Schools, however, arc based on the pattern of generalization. 
Main categories are subdivided: then information learned about 
one subject is applied to other areas. Knowledge thu 
transferred and related is made useful in many ways. 

It is not unusual for native children to go through a period of 
some bewilderment before they are able to understand and to 
adapt to this new way of utilizing knowledge. A further adjust- 
ment is requiteovt^ understand the use of abstract symbols. 



OUR conclusions: (U It is essential to allow for the 
reorientation required as the child learns to generalize or to 
recognize abstractions. (2) The teacher needs training to recog- 
nize where problems of generalization or ab.straction occur in 
the subject matter he must ttach. (3) The teacher may need 
help to find the explanations and drills which will prove most 
advantageous in his cultural setting: for example, a .special 
mathematics workbook was prepared for the Machiguenga of 
Peru to help students grasp the concept of there being only one 
fixed symbol for each quantity, a device made necessary r 
because ti. tribe had nofi.xed .sy.stem of numbers beyond one. 
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CLASSROOM CONDUCT (cf. chapter 12) 

In cultures where children grow up with behavioral norms and 
familial duties different from those represented by Western 
culture, the matter of maintaining order in a classroom may 
become problematic for the t^sacher. It is impossible for him to 
teach or for the children to learn unless a certain amount of 
quiet prevails, the students pay attention to the lesson, and 
school supplies are not destroyed. 

The teacher enters the classroom with the basic assumption 
that he will be able to enlist suf^cient cooperation from the 
students in order to communicate new ideas. The students, 
however, often enter with the same basic assumption held in 
their homes, i.e., that they may do whatever they wish, with 
no need for restraint, deference to others, or caution in the 
care of property. 

Certain cultures have well-established lines of authority. In 
these societies ,^ the teacher usually can solve discipline prob- 
lems by working closely with parents and community leaders. 
A5 .hey learn to have confidence in his judgment, attend 
classes to observe for themselves, and discuss problems 
together, the elders cooperate in l>acking the teacher and help 
him to orient and control the children. 

However, in cultures where adults frown on coercion of any 
kind, the teacher may neither be supported nor appreciated by 
the parents for trying to maintain order. If he disciplines the 
students, he then risks a high level of community anger; if he 
docs not, he may accomplish very little in the way of teaching. 

OUR conclusions: (1) Teacher and community will he helped 
greatly by having a clear understanding regarding classroom 
discipline before classes begin, The teacher should discuss his 
plujs for keeping order with the parents and secure their 
advice and consent for everything he proposes to do, (2) Sug- 
gestions such as the following will help the teacher maintain a 
pleasant classroom atmosphere: fa) praise as much as pos- 
sible; (b) avoid clashes by using some effective strategy such 
as changing activities, separating problem-makers, providing a 
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recess or rest break, programmi\s enough interesting work to 
keep pupils* attention, etc.; (c) gi^^nly necessary orders: (d) 
give order (or request) once: (e) rehiind once (i.e., allow for 
forgetting, dawdling, etc.); and (/A act to implement the 
order /request. Consistency in thesejsix steps usually helps 
resolve most classroorriprgtkjB^^^ ^''^ teacher should be 
oriented to rely on pari^mS^Srcommunity leaders to handle all 
but minor problems. Even in communities where this is an 
innovation, good communication and cooperation between 
community and school has proved very effective. The teacher 
should not attempt stringent measures without parental 
consent. i4) Inviting adults to attend classes (either 
permanently or as observers) often helps control children. 

SUMMARY 

Although education tends to be more successful when begun 
with the adults of a community, children's programs can suc- 
ceed, ei^pecially if careful attention is given to the cultural and 
environmental factors (as well as linguistic factors) which affect 
the students. These factors make it advisable to be flexible 
about age of admission to school, allowing time for the child to 
acquire the basic concepts usually imparted in preschool-type 
programs, to become used to new methods of learning, and to 
learn the technique of generalization. Classroom discipline 
varies greatly {torn culture to culture, and it is essential for the 
teacher and the community to reach a thoroueh understanding 
concerning it prior to the beginning of classes. 
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THE BENEFITS OF BILINGUAL EDUCATION 

Bilingual education in the Peruvian jungle has brought numer- 
ous benefits to minority language groups. Native people, both 
children, and adults, frequently comment that by attending 
school one can: 

• LBAliN TO WRITE LETTEKS (the ability to communicate 
with distant relatives and friends is a new and much- 
appreciated facet of life in Amazonia today) 

• ACQUIRE ALL KINDS OF IMPORTANT KNOWLEDGE through 

books 

• LEARN TO SPEAK SPANISH (which enables one not to be 
afraid of outsiders and to communicate with them) 

• LEARN TO ADD, SUBTRACT, AND COUNT MONEY tO avoid 

being deceived when buying and selling 

• PROFIT FROM PRINTED INSTRUCTIONS (such as instructions 
on pill bottles or signs in city streets and store windows) 

• BE PREPARED FOR HIGHER EDUCATION and job Opportuni- 
ties never before available to the native peoples of the jungle 

• LEARN WITHOUT THE DIFFICULTIES ENCOUNTERED BY 

OTHERS w'ilo have attended schools where only Spanish is 
spdcen. 

Since these expressions have been spontaneous, one can 
safely assume that the native people value bilingual education 
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highly. The types of advantages they usually mention fall into 
the general categories given below.* 

MORE EFFECTIVE LEARNING 

A Machlguenga bilingual teacher tells of sending his older 
daughter to a Spanish-speaking boarding school. She was well 
treated, loved her teacher, and began to speak a fair amount of 
Spanish. A younger daughter attended the bilingual school. 
After approximately three years of study, the younger daugh- 
ter, to her father's surprise, outstripped the elder in her ability 
to read, write, and do arithmetic. This general tendency of stu- 
dents to learn more easily in bilingual schools has been repeat- 
edly commented on by members of many language groups. 

In places besides Amazonia studies have confirmed that 
learning is most effective when begun in the mother tongue. 
The National Indian Bilingual Education Conference, held in 
Albuquerque, New Mexico in April of 1973, declared that: 
"The most successful educational method is one that instructs 
in the local language and then proceeds to develop literacy.... 
Traditional monolingual methods have resulted in below 
standard achievement by American Indian students which, in 
turn spawn difficulties in secondary and higher educational 
pursuits, exacerbate acculturation problems, present significant 
barriers in securing adequate ernployment, and constitute a 
serious hindrance to the full eiyoyment of life and its 
benefits.''^ 

A report from the Seminar for Educational Planning for 
Multilingual Countries attended by bilingual education repre- 
sentatives from Peru, Bolivia, and Ecuador (Sola and Weber 
I978:C-I0) states the same principle in different words: "The 



1 For part of the material in this chapter. 1 am indebted to my former 
colleague, Dr. Harry Boonstra. who currently teaches at Hope College in 
Holland. Michigan. 

2 From a mimeographed document of the U.S. Department of the Interior 
(published Ijy the Indian Education Resources Center, P.O. Box 1788. 
Albuquerque. NM 87103). 
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linguist... prefers that the teaching of reading be in the mother 
tongile because functional reading and writing is thereby 
attained much more rapidly.... Without difficulty, the reader 
can generalize the skill of reading and writing in his mother 
tongue to any other language which he knows how to speak/' 

Reduced cultural shock 

• The local bilingual school allows the child to remain at 
^. home, or close to home, avoiding the traumas caused by forced 

abandonment of the home language and culture while at the 
same time recognizing the dominant language. These are ad- 
vantages valued highly by jungle parents, many of whom fear 
thp gap caused by sending their soijis and daughters away to 
Spanish-speaking boarding school and prefer to keep them out 
of school altogether mther than to permit the separation. In 
some cases, vernacular-speaking boarding schools within the 
tribal area have been established for older students, and have 
had fairiy good acceptance. In other cases, older students 
travel daily to a nearby village to attend a bilingual school, 
even though it is difficult and sometimes dangerous for them to 
do so. 

• Within the classroom, the students are not forced into 
rejection of their mother tongue and culture (often an emotion- 
ally damaging process), and adaptations of methods and 
materials to the vernacular language and culture enable them to 
participate without undue psychological stress. As Wipio has 
already pointed out in chapter 5 of this volume, it is much 
easier for children to adjust to a teacher and language situation 
with which they are already familiar and then to learn the 
dominant language by means of second-language methodology. 
Research in Ecuador (Ortega 1978:39^3 and 53-55) also 
supports these conclusions. 

Studies undertaken by UNESCO in 195! (Fishman 1972:691) 
reported that it is best for pupils to begin studying in their 
mother tongue, not only because they understand it best but 
because thereby "the break between home and school [is kept] 
as small as possible.** 
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Sola and Weber ( I978:C-9) state: 

If a child is presented with primary education based on a 
. differenti material culture, which utilizes norms of conduct 
unfamiliar to l)im and is .oriented by symbolic values which 
have never before been part of his expcrience> he suffers 
massive cultural shock. Herhaps this explains why the 
child of another culture does not respond to the teaching 
and is many times classified as incapable^ or even as 
mentally retarded, i 

The anthropologist does not reject the new culture which is 
to be imparted to the child; rather he suggests that curriculum 
content and teaching methods conform to the child's previous, 
experiences and that the^new elements be interwoven^into the 
educational experience. 

• The jungle -abounds with individuals who, having been 
educated in a second language— the national language— have 
abandoned their mother tongue and cut themselves off from 
family and friends, refusing to be identified, with them. It may 
be that long-term satisfaction is tl.ereby attained in some cases, 
but those that we have observed can scarcely be called suc- 
cessful. The break is made at the cost of familial goodwill and 
support, and usually the individual, in spite of his alienation 
from his own culture, is not as well received in the new society 
as he wishes to be. The sense of loss to the rejected family 
members can also be severe. 

In contrast, most of the students who go to bilingual schools 
acquire a healthy appreciation both for their own language and 
culture and for that of the majority. They are glad to belong to 
both. Where bilingual education has had strong influence, as 
among^ the Shipibo and Aguarunr., a trend towards increased 
pride in native dress and traditional crafts and customs has 
been evidenced along with increased ability to communicate 
with the outside world. 

• Stresses caused by contact with the outside world are 
reduced through improved ability to understand the dominant 
language and culture. To the extent that they are fluent in the 
national language, individuals can master their circumstances 
and diminish the possibility of being their victim. 
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Progress from the familiar to the unfamiliar 

The learning process is founded on sound educational princi- 
ple — beginning with the familiar and expanding to the new 
experience. (See chapter 17 concerning the principle of 
culturally adapted education employed in the bilingual schools.) 

Sola and Weber (1978:010) corroborate this principle by 
stating: 'Thv psyrhologist insists that the elements used in 
teaching have meaning for the child.... The direct implication 
for the teaching of reading is that it should be in the mother 
ungue,... and that beginning lessons should be based upon 
natural expressions which the ^hild already knows in oral 
form." 

Improved ability to learn the second language 

That educ:ition in the vernacular improves and develops a 
;»iudent*s native ability to learn a second language has been 
effectively documented by Marleen H. Ortega (1978). By 
means of carefully constructed and controlled tests, she com- 
pared the degree of Spanish assimilation attained by the pupils 
of two similar Quichua-speaking comhii'^^ii.js in Ecuador — on^ 
with a bilingual school and one with a monolingual Spanish 
school. Not oniy did the pupils from the bilingual school score 
higher in academic subjects, but their command of Spanish — 
after three years of formal study in the bilingual school — was 
better than that of students who had studied exclusively in 
Spanish. 

This corresponds to our observations in the bilingual schools 
of Peru, but is particularly interesting in the light of ano^^er o{ 
Ortega's observations (1978:57): many of the children in 
Colta had attended monolingual schools in Spanish where they 
were considered 'incompetent*. Nevertheless, upon attending a 
bilingual ^chool, they proved themselves to be capable 
students, and-> according to their parents — were 'now learning 
something*.'' She continues, saying of these same students: **lt 
is clear thai in both towns the children of preschool age are 
monolingual Quichua speakers. However, in the lapse of three 
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years, the students of the bilingual school demonstrated more 
knowledge of Spanish^ and the materials studied in that 
language/* 

This siady also proved that teaching children to use a second 
language docs not imply replacement of their first language— an 
important ppint relating to the respect and appreciation due a 
student s own language and culture. 

Ortega s charts, wnich need to be studied in detail in order 
to understand the complex factors involved, show the following 
percentage distribution of pupils tested:^ 



Table 14.1. Comparison of Degree of CoMrETENCE in 
Sp\nish between' Pupils of Monolinglal Schools and 
Those if Bilingual Schools 





Colta (bilingual school) 


Calhua (monolingual school) 


Out- 
standing 


Fair 


Unsatis- 
factory 


Out- 
standing 


Fair 


Unsatis- 
factory 


Mathematics: 




20% 


40% 60% 


Spanish 
Gramriiar: 




Low but better 
than Calhua 




Low 


Social 
Science : 




50% 50% 


Natural 
Sciences' 


Similar competence 


Similar competence 



3 The type of Spanish knowledge referred to'is not merely theoretical (rules of 
grammar, for example): rather the children gradually internalize and master the 
stnicturc of the second language until they achieve competent comprehension 
and production. 

4 The chart presented here is a summary of three tests given in Spanish to 
three groups of different ages. (For full information see Ortega 1978:119-52.) 
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UNESCO specialists (Fishman 1972:692 and 699) support 
Ortega* s findings. According to them, experience in many 
places has demonstrated that an "equal or better command of 
the second language** is acquired when schooling begins first in 
the mott)er tongue. 

Gray (UNESCO 1936:73), citing studies by Hildreth and 
Horn, give^ reasons for the above: 

A child's ability... to recognize and pronounce words, to 
grasp the meaning of sentences, to foHow a sequence of 
ideas, or to read orally, are all influenced by His mastery of 
the language.... Many failures in reading are due to 
inability to interpret readily the language used. 

If this is the case with native speakers, it is understandable 
why the problems are even more acute across language 
boundaries. 

Baucom (1978:127), speaking from years of experience in 
Africa, states: "It is, in my opinion, much more successful to 
ttach peopie home languafie literacy first and then put them 
into a second language programme. Thus a reading ability in 
some language can often be seen as a prerequisite for entering 
a language-learning course." 

Enhanced lanf^uaf^e and t nalytical skills 

Some studies indicate that bilingual education may help to pro- 
mote language skills and facility in problem solving. Compari- 
son of a group of monolingual and of bilingual ten-year-old 
children from six Montreal French schools (Lambert 1972:134- 
33) measured attitudes toward the English and French 
conimunities and tested verbal and nonverbal intelligence. 
According to Lambert, "Contrary to previous findings this 
study found that bilinguals performed significantly better than 
monolinguals on both verbal and non-verbal intelligence 
tests.... The bilinguals appear to have a more diversified set of 
mental abilities than the monolinguals." 

Cummins (1977:83) comments on the social context in which 
the above study was conducted and points out f.Sat it, along 
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with other • positive" studies, generally involved middle or 
upper class subjects whose first language is dominant, or at 
least prestigious, and in no danger of replacement by their 
second language.... These children are adding another language 
to their repertory of skills." 

Similarly, education in Amazonia is generally observed to be 
most successful in ethnic groups where the sense of cultural 
worth is sufficiently strong that Spanish is added to the 
repertory rather than learned as a way of escape from what is 
felt to be a humili^iiiig position. (This is not to say that it may 
be even more needed in such circumstances.) 

Although not quantitatively compiled, reports from bilingual 
teachers and parents of bilingual school children who have had 
experience in monolingual Spanish-speaking schools tend to 
confirm another of Cummins' observations (1^77:81), whi:h is 
based on a series of recent studies; • Bilingualism can accel- 
erate the development of general intellectual skills. [It] 
promotes an analytic orientation to language... and several 
studies suggest that learning a second language increases 
children's sensitivity to feedback cues." 

PROMOTION OF SELF-RESPECT 
AND A SENSE OF SELF-WORTH 

Education as an Indh idual and communal prestige factor 

Having a school contributes to the community members' sense ^ 
of self-worth and of self-respect. A commonly heard statement 
among tribal peoples of the jungle who are commenting on the 
value of education is that "we used to be illiterate but now that 
we have entered school, we can read, write, add, and subtract 
like other Peruvians." The statement reflects a sense of having 
had a felt need met. 

This sense of pride in having a means of education in one's 
own community is so strong that even though internal problems 
may cat'^^e villagers to be very unhappy with some aspects of 
the school program, we know of no community which has 
requested that their school be withdrawn. 
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Promotion of ethnic pride 

A tegttimate pride in the native language and culture is 
developed as the community sees its language used in written 
foryn as a vehicle of instruction and as a means oi" self- 
expression. (Chapter 22 discusses this from the viewpoint of 
the jungle experience.) 

The need for linguistic and cultural recognition is also 
expressed by the declaration of the National Indian Bilingual 
Education Conference: 

The right to one*s own language and culture is inherent in 
the concepts underlying our national ideals.... Many... be- 
lieve that schools have an obligation to provide education 
which is not designed to shift students unilaterally from 
one culture to another. American Indian students are 
representatives of viable, valuable cultures... which h^: 
right to continue their existence as unique culturei--^ 





Promotion and development of cultural hepttiffe ^ 

Folk tales and other parts of th^-culturaT heritage <5aff pot only 
be preserved but also ei\joyerf"by new readers as^cmbers of a 
given ethnic group are able to write them for themselves and 
for others. (Chapter 22 treats this important aspect, and 
^Jiapter l9^monstrates the value placed by the Afnuesha 
people-^n their own writings. The Amuesha, likf most jungle 
^w<^1es, consider folklore stories their favorite type of 
literature.) In this regard, the National Indian Bilingual 
Education Conference stated: ^'Establishment of a bilingual 
program for American Indian students encourages the develop- 
ment of educational materials relevant to Indian history, 
legends, folklore, artistic expression, and characterisTic 
lifestyles by recognizing that the local culture is a legitimate 
source of study and interest/* 

Feeling of equality 

The appointment of a local teacher demonstrates to members 
of the native community that they are considered equally 
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capable, of assuming responsibilities connected with the majori- 
ty culture. 

Sola and Weber (I978:C-9) illustrate th^ kind of respect 
native peoples covet— and merit— when they state: "Bilingual 
bicultural teachers would be the best instruments for 
implementing a curriculum conceived in this form, and even for 
participating in its preparation." Training programs now in 
progress arc preparing representatives of various language 
groups of the jungle to participate in building their own 
curriculums and in textbook preparation. 



Increased inrfenendence 

Education helps the tribespeople become independent, with 
their own recognized leaders and representatives to national 
governing bodies and organizations. It also enables them to 
acquire the skills and trades needed by the society, freeing 
' them from dependence on outsiders. This is the case, for 
example, with the Ticuna, whose radios and tape recorders are 
repaired by a skilled native technician. Among the Piro, Chaya- 
nuita, and Aguaruna, and on a largtT scale among the Ticuna 
and Machiguenga, trained boatmen and mechanics from the 
native community make possible the transport of produce to 
market, without the need of depending upon majority-culture 
middlemen who historically have controlled trade by 
monopolizing transportation. The ability to make decisions 
independently is an important aspect of this process. 
According to Sola and Weber i l978:C-8): 

Minority languages and cultures, which carry high 
symbolic value for their users, can become the means of 
strengthening an individuaPs dedication to his community, 
and his region. Two results of this can, perhaps, be 
anticipated. The region would be protected from the 
disintegration which can result from national-level 
intervention, which sometimes is blind to linguistic and 
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cultural considerations. And, in the case of rural bilingual 
zones, it would slow down heavy emigration towards the 
cities, which, as we know, is producing devastating 
socioeconomic effects in metropolitan areas. 



A defense against exploitation 

Bilingual education gives the ethnic groups a necessary, and 
recognized, protection against exploitation by outsiders. Illiter- 
ate adults now ask their children, or educated adults, to 
accompany them as they buy and sell. Teachers accompany 
community representatives when large transactions are in- 
volved, such as the sale of logs for lumber, the sale of 
community harvests, or the purchase of cattle. The ability to 
read scales, multiply, measure lumber, count money, and 
converse about these matters in the trade language has consid- 
erably increased the minority groups' probability of receiving 
fair treatment. 

Furthermore, a knowledge of numbers brings self-assurance. 
The Arabela and other groups have commented on what a 
satisfaction it is no longer to be in doubt as to whether they 
have received — or been charged — fair prices. By means of 
simple arithmetic, they can calculate the correct amounts and 
can allay their suspicions — an obvious advantage both to them- 
selves and to those trader^ and patronps who do seek to treat 
them fairiy. 

Adults, informed through the bilingual school about the laws 
of their country, have been able to solicit land and health 
services and have been able to take advantage of other services 
available to them. 

Another less commonly recognized aspect is the detense this 
same knowledge provides within the culture. Machiguenga 
women, who lack an indigenous system of fixed numbers, want 
to learn how to count so that they can know for sure if all their 
chickens have been safely penned up at night or whether they 
need to look further for strays. Their peace of mind is consid- 
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erably improved if they know exactly how many balls of spun 
cotton thread they have stored away, rather than worrying that 
one is missing— probably stolen. Trading can be conducted on 
a more equal basis if everyone understands the value of 
produce or crafts. In these and many similar ways, education 
proves beneficial within the group. 

Promotion jf a common identity 

The schools have also promoted a growing awareness of the 
jungle people*s common identity. In many areas settlements, 
even within ethnic groups, are so isolated from Ca h other that 
traditionally there has been very little knowledge or concern 
for each other's existence. When repiesentatives from these 
scattered villages began to attend teacher-training courses and 
conferences <see chapters 6 and 9), they began to establish 
friendships both with those in their own language group and 
with colleagues from other groups. Their new sense of brother- 
hood, carried back and communicated to fellow villagers, has 
resulted in a new solidarity within and between ethnic groups. 
Increased optimism is present since there is now the possibility 
of approaching goals and problems as a group rather than 
individually. 

Citizenship and patriotism, respect for the nation, and appre- 
ciation for its history— all new concepts to the isolated groups 
of the jungle— have been effectively and wholesomely taught 
by the schools. It has been encouraging to see the native 
people's warm response when they realize that they belong to a 
larger community, one in which they and their language are 
considered so important that special efforts have been made to 
provide them with education and the means of forming links 
with the larger society. 

This sense of identity between members of the same group, 
members of other groups, and with the outside world has been 
greatly fostered by the newly acquired ability to communicate 
through letters. Now isolated villages and distant family mem- 
bers can remain in contact with each q^ler. Invitations can be 
extended (to programs, football gOTies, area business 
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meetings). Help can be summoned (to stem epidemics, to 
provide technical assistance, etc. Requests to authorities can 
be made. The mail carried by canoe, and by SIL pilots (in lieu 
of other postal systems) between duTerent tribal communities, 
as well as between these communities and the outside world, 
provides deep satisfaction to all and has demonstrated that 
hundreds of comparatively new literates now respond to the 
written word as they would to the spoken word. 



Improved career opportunities 

In the jungle, bilingual education has not only improved career 
opportunities for its students outside the tribal areas, but has 
bettered the lot of those who continue within the community 
by providing new job opportunities — carpentry, transportation 
of goods and people, mechanics, teaching, medicine, animal 
husbandry — and by helping those who continue as farmers to 
market their produce at fair prices. Numerous communities 
throughout the jungle have organized sawmills, cooperatives 
for the sale of agricultural products, health posts, and small 
stores. The Shipibo have developed a cooperative for the 
production and sale of pottery and artifacts. 

Outside the tribal area a limited but increasingly greater 
number of bilingual school graduates are going on to secondary 
schools and technical and university training, and one young 
woman of the Piro group is within two years of graduation 
from medical school. An encouraging number of these profes- 
sionals are returning to their communities and using their 
training to benefit their people. 

That this trend is not merely an isolated case is made clear 
by the National Indian Bilingual Education Conference meeting 
which underscored the career opportunities opened to bilingual 
school students of their area: 

Adoption of bilingual programs tends to bring an end to 
the deprecation of local culture elements and values by the 
schools, stimulates better communication between the 
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community and the schools in solving educational prob- 
lems, effects a positive student self-image, provides more 
effective use of both English and Indian languages, fosters 
higher achievement levels in academic performance, 
encourages more successful secondary and higher 
education careers, eases the obtainment of employment, 
allows genuine options for American Indian students in 
choosing a way of life, and facilitates a more harmonious 
relationship between American Indian cultures and the 
mainstream of society. 

GRADl^L EXPOSURE TO THE MAJORITY CULTURE 

The school helps the community adjust to the inevitable 
impingement of the outside world in a somewhat relaxed way, 
and — most important— at a pace with which the members of 
the community are more able to cope. 

• The teacher, a member of the community, assumes a 
major role in helping the group in its adjustment to t ie national 
culture. For example, cooperation with the teachei helps the 
community^ become accustomed to broader organization around 
local leadership--a necessaryo step towards more effective 
participation in the national life. 

• The procedures for discussion and the concepts of coop- 
eration are frequently learned in the establishing and maintain- 
ing of the local school. 

• The cooperation of the community with the national edu- 
cational system provides a concrete example of how to par- 
ticipate in the national life without losing one's own cultural 
identity. 

• Many helpful concepts taught in the^ school filter through 
to the community, i.e., hygiene, the concepts of reading and 
mathematics, and news from the outside world, to mention a 
few. As a result, the entire community becomes aware of its 
relationship to the larger society. 
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CONCLUSION 
Limiling factors 

In spite of the benefits of bilingual education, there are 
hazards, of course, in introducing changes of this nature. The 
process Of adaptation can be painful. Obviously, caution and 
forethought should be exercised by administrators initiating 
such programs. 

We have found also that the ideal situation almost never 
exists. Small ethnic groups are reached by the educator many 
years after contacts with the outside world have been initiated. 
The people themselves have already developed opinions about 
and ways to cope with the impingement, with varying degrees 
of ''success" as they see it. Ciovemments and agencies charged 
With responsibility for Indian affairs have chosen certain 
policies. The educator works within the context of all that has 
gone before, with the parameters of his influence limited by it. 
His challenge is to provide the most long-range benefit possible 
to the tribal group, with the least possible disturbance. 

Regulations, budgetary limitations, isolation, and social and 
cultural factors all serve to complicate the educator's task. 
Although guided by his ideals, he must constantly settle for 
what is possible. At the same time, it is alway5 necessary to 
keep in mind the anthropological code of ethics that "work 
should not 'adversely affect... the lives, well-being, dignity, 
and self-respect of any portion of the community' unless the 
negative effect is minimal and in the long run positive" (Almy 
1977:287). 

Alternatives 

Although it is often difficult for the educator to know how to 
proceed wisely, especially when a large number of factors are 
already predetermined, the concerned resource person is usu- 
ally able to attain solutions which, though less than perfect, are 
better than the alternatives. To illustrate this, let us consider 
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Ihe three other basic alternatives to bilingual education for 
minority groups. 

• TO DO NOTHING. WHcre no, or insufficient, positive action 
has been taken to ameliorate the effects of contact with the 
outside world, hundreds of societies have been decimated or 
become extinct through disease and exploitation. Even if they 
survive, history abounds with examples such as those of the 
Huitotoan groups and the Cashibo of Peru which show that 
lack of coni^tructive intervention immediately after the first 
violent contacts with the outside world proves demoralizing 
and destructive. Only in recera years, with the aid of modem 
medicine, bilingual education, and other government programs, 
are the Huitotoan groups and the Cashibo recovering a 
semblance of equilibrium. Abuses' and killings by the **white 
man** decimated these groups during and after the rubber boom 
of World War I. 

• TO ISOLATE. Some tribal groups have been alloted large 
reservations, and outside contact is prohibited. However, is it 
ethical to impose a zoortype policy on other human beings, 
arbitrarily limiting their freedom of choice? 

• TO EDUCATE IN THE LANGUAGE OF THE MAJORITY, THis 

practice is no longer considered productive by today*s best 
educators. George Blanco (1977:5), quotes Andersson and 
Boyer (1970), Saville and Troike, (1971), and von Maltitz 
(1975), saying: **Such authorities address the importance of 
language in bilingual education and they are convinced, along 
with others (UNESCO, 1955), that the... native language... is 
tot only the best language for instructional purposes, but that 
its use in school can only enhance the child^s self-image and 
esteem for his own culture." 

There are also strong nef,ative effects of educating first in the 
second language. Besides the mental blocks and discourage- 
ment commonly observed, a UNESCO study (1953:67) has 
pointed out that: \X is generally agreed by educr'ionists and 
psychologists that a child should first learn to read and write in 
the language spoken in his home.... When this foundation has 
been laid, he can acquire a full command of his own and, if 
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necessaf7, of other languages; without it, there is danger that 
he will never achieve a thorough command of any language/* 

Some of the women of the Cocama language group of Peru 
exemplify this problem. Forbidden to speak their own language 
by th^ir parents, yet unable to understand the Spanish lan- 
guage, they have grown to adulthood speaking only a very sim- 
plified pidgin without the rich communicative potential of either 
Cocama or Spanish. 

Summary 

Thus, when compared to the alternatives, bilingual education in 
the jungle, in spite of its hazards, has, in the judgment of 
vernacular speakers and specialists who have worked with the 
program, produced superior results: we find self-aware, con- 
fkJent individuals, improved participation in the national life, 
reduced trauma, improved health and economic status, and 
doors opened to greater independence and freedom of choice. 
Taken as a whole, no other solution found thus far has proved 
to be as effective; the positive results outweigh the negative. If 
acculturation is 'approached from the vernacular speaker's point 
of view, if as many concessions as possible are made to the 
Indian culture rather than expecting all the change to be done 
by the minority group, and if long-range planning focuses on 
native leadership, we believe that programs can be developed 
which are even mor^ effective and more beneficial for all 
concerned than any we have seen thus far. 
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PART IV 

The Preparation of Materials in Vernacular 
Languages 

There are many books available on primer making J Conse- 
quently this section is r.ot a discussion of the ''how tos" of 
book making. Rather, a number of articles have been selected 
whfch, growing out of the bilingual school program, illustrate 
some of the experiences which the field linguists have had 
while preparing material for vernacular languages. 

The first article, written by Eugene E. Loos, discusses read^ 
ing as the process of learning to identify a visual symbol with a 
psychological linguistic unit. He treats the need for a scientific 
dphabet based on the psychological units of the language and 
then the natural use of the vernacular in the materials prepared 
for literacy purposes. This presentation represents only one of 
several ways of looking at alphabets and relating them to 
reading. Loos has done linguistic field work, primer prepara- 



I See for example the following: 

Fau$t. Norma, Fume Rich, and Mary Ruth Wise. 1975. La pieparadon de 
meteriales de alfabttizadon en programas de educacion bilingue. Linuif Peru: 
Centro de Investigacion de Linguistica. Universidad Naciona! Mayor de San 
Marcos. 

Gudschinsky, Sa. ih. I*>59. "Recent trends m primer construction** 
Fundamental and Aauli Eaucaiion 4:61-65. 

1974 Manual de alfabetizacion para pueblos prealfabetos. Mexico, D.F., Sep/ 
Setentas. 

Wendell, Margaret. 1975. *'An experimental project for production of reading 
material in a pre-literate society'*. Notes on Literacy. 18:5. Hjntington Beach. 
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tion. and translation in the Capanahua language. He has served 
as Coordinator of Technical Studies, overseeing the academic 
work, and is currently General Director of SIL in Peru. 

Patricia M. Davis presents the challenges encountered while 
preparing a series of primers in the Machiguenga language and 
describes and illustrates the solutions attempted. Problems m- 
clude long verbs and the fact that in idiomatic Machiguenga 
repetition is not frequent except to indicate continuative action. 

Martha A. Jakway has contributed two chapters to this sec- 
tion The first shows how the bilingual education program in 
the jungle has been adapted to the culture of the vernacular 
speakfers. In the second she describes how native authors have 
been trained through writers" workshops. Details are given on 
specific workshops held in Peru and the result they have had in 
terms of increased native literature. 

The final chapter in this section shows how the children 
themselves contributed to materials used in the schools. In the 
Amuesha schools, students who had learned to write m 
Amuesha were each given a notebook in which they were en- 
couraged to do creative writing when they had time. This 
proved to be a successful way to teach composition, and the 
materials were then also u^ed in the preparation of prim{h_s and 
library books. The author of this chapter. Martha Duff Tripp, 
has worked closely with the Amuesha bilingual school 
teachers, preparing materials in that language and supervising 
the village schools. 
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THE APPLICATION OF LINGUISTICS TO THE 
PREPARATION OF DIDACTIC MATERIALS' 
Eugene £. Loos 

Mastery of the written page is the essential ingredient for 
formal education. The progress of the student in successive 
levels of study pres ipposes a good foundation in reading and 
writing in the lower levels, and the ability to read and write 
weli in the lower levels presupposes a mastery of the language 
used as the means of instruction. 

To point out the relationship between language and literacy, 
the diagram on the following page presents a conceptualization 
of the components of interpersonal communication. 

Moving from left to right on the charts communication begins 
with Thought, which we will not try to define except to say 
that it can be viewed as an abstract structure manifested by 
— syntactic units that have assigned phonological values (pho- 
nemes) which are also abstract. The phonological units are put 
in sequence orally by the production of acoustic vibrations, 
using the nerves and muscles of the articulatory system, 
sometimes with many variations in the phonetic production of 
the same abstract unit. 

Hearing involves the opposite process: the acoustic vibra- 
tions are perceived by the ear and interpreted as a sequence of 



I Revised version of an article published in 1972 by the Peruvian Department 
of Education under the title. "La lingiifstica aplicada a la preparacion de 
material didactico/' Primer Semmano de Educacion BiUnjiiie, alf^imos esutdios 
y ponencias, 
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phonological units relat«.H „ 

understood semanti^JrAeVrL?"''/'"'""^'^ be 
depends on the production aJJ .t '^l"'''' ""ication 
Signals that represent the abstrJcr «^0"stic 
call these units (phonemes) psSolT'"^ 
ar. assumed to exist in the sXo„Sus '^^^"'^ '"^y 

C'ommunicdiion 




Sn'4l:r„^~n•5^ ^"owing the 

Psychological syml^j'is" prL' St'r' °"k" 
a letter. I„ reading, the eraDhTc .. ^^.^ ^-^P^c symbol, i.e., 
corresponding Psyc Jok^sym'^^^^^^ with the 

a phonetic value is assL^H ' aloud 

indicated by the phonoloZC^^^^ 

The speaker of a lanKua/e fnii" ^ 'an«"age. 
by the other speakers of" ifa, an.T P^"'^""' "^ed 

the psychological symbols '° P™'"" Phonetically 

vanations. When compared^n '^ffe^t' , '^'°^y""«ic 
similar psychological symbol, L i « 'anguages. however 
«ions. For exampi , '^812 1 " ^'^ ''''""'^•'^ ^^^^^^ 
pronounced as a,, alveolar bJ?nr 'be nasal consonants is 
velar consonants and wtrrf tal inTo' 'h"'." ' ^^^'^ 
on the other hand, the alveoirJ H Vicuna, 
f . The alveolar and vdar ^ tT"'"'':' ''''^ ^^^'^"^ 
'og'cal symbols, I„ CapanahTa ,he nT'I" P^^^^*'"- 
-«'e psychological ^V^bol^^nd ^^oT g;;;,^ 
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symbol, although it is pronounced as an alveolar before 
vowels, as a velar before velars, as a bilabial before bilabials, 
as nasalization of the vowels that precede it when it occurs 
word final, and as nasalization of vowels and semiconsonants 
that follow it when it occurs immediately preceding a 
semiconsonant. 

Beginning readers and writers seem to follow the process of 
mentally assigning the phonetic qualities corresponding to the 
symbol, even if they do not produce the sound orally. Consid- 
ering that the phonetic articulation of any of the psychological 
symbols of the alphabet of a language can be different from a 
similar counterpart in another language, it is evident that we 
cannot demand an exact identity of graphic symbols (practical 
alphabets) between languages that are different. The adaptation 
of a practical alphabet presupposes analysis of the phonological 
system so that the most adequate graphic symbols can be 
chosen to represent the psychological symbol. In additioi:-, to 
facilitate the students* transition from reading in their own 
language to reading in another language, it is convenient to 
choose the graphic symbols that offer the best possible 
correspondence of phonetic values between the two languages. 

The preparation of educational materials also requires a 
knowledge of the syntactic system of the language so that the 
syntactic constructions used in the materials will be natural and 
will not draw the student's attention to strangeness in the 
expressions but rather toward the material to be learned. 
Literacy should have as its goal the enabling of the student to 
read not only with comprehension and fluency, but for enjoy- 
ment and acquisition of new information. 

In our experience, we have observed that native teachers 
find life in an , isolated community less difficult and more 
productive than nonnatives because they are members of the 
same languai;e group. As a member of his culture, the native 
teacher has great advantages over a nonnative one. Although 
his education is often limited, he knows and understands his 
language and culture and the ecology. In the Amazon area, the 
native speakers available to serve as teachers have no formal 
teacher training, many having never even attended high school. 
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Even if a prospective teacher has had more scholastic back- 
ground, this docs not guarantee that he will be ingenious 
enough to utilize all the basic pedagogical principles in his 
teaching, especially if during the first year of work he must 
cope with various levels of students. It can be expected that a 
teacher with less education will have even greater difficulty. 

For this reason it is important that the materials be prepared 
in such a way that a teacher with a minimum of sophistication 
automatically follows well-founded pedagogical techniques. 
Specifically, whoever prepares the materials should help the 
teacher by incorporating into them such basic pedagogical 
principles as: 

(1) moving from the known to the unknown, using concepts 
that are interesting to the student 

(2) adapting the instruction to the cultural limitations and 
peculiarities of the student 

(3) providing sufficient repetition 

(4) providing systematic comparisons 

(5) providing systematic contrast 

(6) promoting progress by controlled introduction of new 
concepts . 

(7) progressing from the first stage of learning (recognition) 
towards the second stage (application). 

If these pedagogical principles have been incorporated into 
the design of the book, the teacher wiP be less burdened and 
will be free to devote more effort to taking better care of the 
individual needs of the students. For example., the principle of 
adapting the instruction to the cultural and linguistic peculiari- 
ties included the necessity of organizing the first Machiguenga 
reading books on the basis of the verb instead of the noun and 
of following the syntactic pattern of the language, which limits 
the repetition of nouns. In Machiguenga, nouns functioning as 
subject are not ordinarily repeated in subsequent sentences 
within the same paragraph (see chapter 16). 

The number of new concepts and the rate of their presenta- 
tion will determine the speed at which the student will progress 
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through the pages of a given book.' Thus, a primer which 
included the 31 letters of the Amuesha alphabet in 20 pages 
would be more difHcult than a primer which included 16 letters 
in 48 pages, and the progress of the students would be slower. 
Progress in using the art of associating subjectively the graphic 
symbols with the psychological symbols is important for the 
student's encouragement. To promote use of the new skill, the 
introduction of new concepts in a book is limited, and the 
number of exercises based on each concept is increased. This 
can be determined by a study of the letters of the alphabet. 
The letters which occur more frequently, and which therefore 
can be used to produce a greater variety of sentences, are 
chosen as the most productive ones. Using these productive 
letters, it is possible to teach only a part of the alphabet in the 
first book of a series, using many exercises and presenting from 
the beginning varied sentences that sound natural to the 
student. Thus, beginners have a sense of accomplishment 
because they are reading sentences that are meaningful and 
natural in their syntactk; form: the sentences "speak** to them. 

The first primer is begun by choosing ^rom among the most 
productive letters those that exhibit the greatest contrast in size 
and shape: round, straight, tall, low. New words are presented 
utilizing a minimum of these contrastmg letters and combining 
them in different ways, gradually introducing new combinations 
in natural sentences based on subjects that are familiar to the 
culture. Since the readers already master subjectively the rules 
of their language, they will pronounce the letters correctly once 
they learn to as sociate tiic graphic symbol with the psychologi- 
cal one. 



2 Most of the principles described in this section were used in primers based 
on the psychophonemic method during the early years of the Peruvian experi- 
nnent. These were often supplemented with books which mcluded drills on 
syllables and frequently occurring aflixes and combinations of aflixes Since 
about l%6 other methods have also been used 
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When preparing primers it is also important to pay attention 
to mechanical orientation in the art of reading, such as: 

(1) Reading readiness orientation 

(a) Reading from top to bottom of the page 

(b) Reading from left to right of the nage 

(c) Recognition of pictures 

(d) Reading pa^s in sequence 

(2) Reading orientation 

(a) Breaking down complete units (words) into their parts 
(syllables) 

(b) Using these parts (syllables) to form complete units 
(words) 

Fluency in reading is developed by using texts that conform 
to the linguistic patterns of the language. It is important to use 
expressions that can be illustrated with clear pictures and to 
make attractive pages. The size of the letters should be 
controlled, as should the amount of content on each page. 

Providing writing exercises in conjunction with the primers 
helps students to progress early or simultaneously towards the 
production stage (writing) until tliey can write their own 
cultural accounts (legends which so far have been passed on 
orally) and new productions, such as autobiographies. 

A bilingual education program normally requires a basic 
linguistic analysis on which to base the preparation of 
materials. The analysis should include: 

(1) phonological analysis and formulation of a practical 
alphabet. 

(2) grammatical analysis, to distinguish natural from unnatural 
patterns 

(3) a survey to determine dialectal variations in cases of 
hitherto unstudied languages. 

The materials prepared should include: 

(Da basic series of short reading primers (four to eight, 
depending on the complexity of the language) (Mastering a 
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series of primers has a better psychological effect on the 
student than completing one thick volume.) 

(2) intermediate primers 

(3) advanced reading texts. 

Gudschinsky^ and her colleagues proposed that the syntactic 
form of expression and the relationship of the reading material 
to the culture and to the personal experience of the reader or 
writer, can be used as parameters to determine expected 
(tegrees of difficulty of the materials. 



Table 15.2. Relationship of Culture, Personal 
Experience, and Syntactic Form to Degree of Reading 
d;rficulty of a piece of literature 



Degree of 
Diffkulty 

I 



Relationship 
to Culture 

Internal 



Internal 

External 
(Foreign) 

External 

External 



Relationship 
to Experience 

Direct and 
Personal 

Indirect 

Indirect 

Indirect 
Indirect 



Syntactic 
Form 

Free 



Free 
Free 

Free 

Restricted 

literal 
translations 



The easiest materials are those dealing with subject matter 
which is alreac'y known by the reader, is familiar to the 
culture, and is expressed naturally. The most difficult are those 
dealing with subject matter which is foreign to the culture and 
to the personal experience of the learner and which use a 
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restricted syntactic form/ such as materials translated from 
another language in which the original text has been followed 
closely. 

The use of materials in a bilingual education program presup- 
poses trained personnel. (1) teachers who have received orien- 
tation in the philosophy, method, and materials used; (2) 
trained supervisors; and (3) communities that are ready to 
receive them (officials, parents, and the public in general). The 
materials cannot achieve the purpose they are designed for if 
they are not used according to their design. 



3 Sarah C. Gudschinsky, A Manual of Literacy for Preltterate Peoples 
(Ukanimpa, Papua New Guinea: Summer Institute of Linguistics. 1973) 

4 Materials of this type arc not recommended for use in a primary school 
program since they are unnatural stylistically and arc therefore very difficult to 
comprehend. 
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THE CHALLENGES OF PRIMER ^^KING' 
Patricia M. Davis 



The purpose of this chapter is to present some of the problems 
that complicated the preparation of a series of primers in the 
Machiguenga language,^ and to describe the solutions 
attempted. It is necessary for the reader to realize that the 
Machiguenga language and world view are totally different 
from that of Indo-European cultures. Also, since most 
Machiguenga live in extremely isolated areas, many of them 
are not familiar with concepts which the mechanized world 
considers basic. 

Reading is one of those concepts. The task of the educator, 
therefore, is to make comprehensible a concept which is totally 
foreign to the Machiguenga, using the natural forms of the 
mother tongue as the key. Some of the problems treated here 
may be limited to the Machiguenga language and to some varie- 
ties of Campa; others may be encountered more frequently 
around the world. However, the search for solutions serves as 
an example of the importance of tailoring literacy materials to 
the linguistic structure of the target language in order to 
facilitate learning. 



1 An earlier version of this chapter was published under Che cicle 
*'Confeccionando cartillas'^in Comunidades y Cuhuras Peruanas I, No. I, 
December 1973. (Pucatlpa, Peru: tnslllulo LingOislico de Verano.) 

2 MKhiguenga is one of the closely related Campan languages and dialects 
within the Arawakan family, tt is spoken by an estimated 7,000 people. 
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After a lengthy period of experimentation, we were 
convinced that methods used successfully to teach reading to 
some language groups produced unsatisfactory, or at best 
mediocre, results among the Machiguenga. It appeared that this 
occurred because, in one- way or another, those methods were 
oriented to languages in which nouns were predominant, or at 
least could be repeated frequently, and did not make adequate 
provision for the predominance of verbs in Machiguenga 
discourse. It would be necessary, therefore, to find a method 
which would concentrate on verbs. 

The problem was complicated by the fact that Machiguenga . 
verbs are very long (see figure 16. 1). More complex still, the 
distribution of syllables is almost infinitely varied. It was 
extremely difficult to find segments larger than the syllable 
which were similar enough to be usable for drill purposes. 
Furthermore, in idiomatic Machiguenga, exact repetition is 
infrequent except for indicating continuation of an action. 

Given these restrictions, how could we communicate the 
sophisticated concepts inherent in reading? How could we 
prepare readers to handle the complexity of natural text 
without unnatural renetition? How could we stimulate interest 
among a people who found paper too hard"? To accomplish 
all of this, we finally devised a series of primers which 
incorporates various methods and divides the teaching of basic 
reading concepts into two phases. The first phase is prereading: 
students learn Jo recognize pictures' and, simultaneously, use a 
workbook which, by means of pictures, teaches recognition of 
similarities and differences (figt e 16.2). This is followed by a 
primer which teaches 23 sight words, most of them nouns 
which are highly contrastive in shape. In the simplest way 
possible, the concept is established that the objects of our 
world can be represented with written symbols (figure. 16.3). 

The teacher presents new words using the following steps: 
(1) the class converses about the pictured object, (2) the 
teacher shows how the name of the object is written, ) 



3 It IS important that the pictures represent objects which are both familiar to 
the people and interesting to them- 
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students find other occurrences of the word on the same page, 
(4) find other occurrences of the word throughout the book/ 
and (5) read the entire page for themselves. 

It is important to mention here that, in our experience, if 
primers arc to be taught by tribespeople with a limited amount 
of educational preparation, it is best to restrict the methods 
within a primer series to the few which can consistently be 
used page by page. Unsophisticated teacliers have performed 
very well when they were able to recognize by ihe structure of 
the page itself which of two or three methods should be 
employed (one for new words, an6ther for new syllables, and 
another for review). However, they may easily become con- 
fused if they are required to use any extensive variety ^ of 
methods and/or visual aids. 

The second phase of the reading program initiated the 
teaching of syllables. My colleague, Betty Snell, who speaks 
the Machiguenga language fluently, was thr^e who suggest- 
ed—after a long search— the advantages of a folklore story with 
its familiar cultural concepts and natural vocabulary. One 
relatively simple story seemed appropriate, and although it was 
rather long, it contained four natural divisions. It was divided 
into four primers, using the vocabulary and concepts taught in 
each to accelerate the learning prdcesses in the following book. 

The story had to be drastically abbreviated in the first 
primer. However, it was published in full in the introduction, 
with instructions to the teacher to read it to his students, 
thereby fjjmiiliarizing them with the content of the material Ihey 
were ab^^to study. High interest and motivation were 
aroused as^^dents looked forward to learning to read the 
story for themsvlves. 

The first page begins: "There lived (was) a man" (figure 
16.4). Two contrasting words are taught in the setting of a 
natural sentence,^nd'eac1r word is practiced four more times 
on the same page. 

The second page repeats the sentence and teaches the 
syllables ( and ma (figure 16.5). At first, the Machiguenga found 
the concept of syllables extremely difficult, since syllables 
often have no inherent meaning and are not ordinarily 
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pronounced in isolation. U takes at least two days to teach 
page 2 thoroughly, even with the use of accompanying drills. 

Throughout the primer series, the pattern of key sentence, 
key word, key syllable is repeated. New items arc limited to 
one, or at the most two, per page, with intensive drill on the 
page of initial introduction and on the following sevcial pages. 
Large check charts, compiled as each page was constructed, 
tabulated the items introduced, enabling us to keep track of the 
frequency of repetitions and helping to ensure sufficient prac- 
- tice for each item. 

Capital letters were first introduced on page 5 (figure 16.6). 
Subsequently, complete sentences employed capital letters and 
periods^ However, each capital letter was considcre^l to be a 
new item and was given corresponding drill. Each new sen- 
tence added information to the story. These sentences were 
drilled (with different word order wherever grammatically 
permissible) in order to avoid the problem of students 
memorizing the mattnai. 

By the time ihey had reached page 10 (figure 16.7), students 
had learned four syllables and were ready to begin combining 
them into new woixis. (It has proved important for pupils to 
realize that each syllable is useful for building mai.y words and 
that with a knowledge of syllables one can atjack words one 
has never before seen.) The simple process on page 10 helps 
the student understand how to sound out a new woi i. There- 
after, this tyr)e of practice is included after the introc ction of 
each new syllable. 

On page 25 (figure 16.8), the concept of syllable **farjl'es" is 
introduced. It would be very difficult to memorize all .he 
syllables of a language individually, but cnc ♦udents see the 
similarities between groups («, ka, nr. ma etc.), it is easy for 
them lo learn the whole group and generalize to other similar 
sequences. 

Pages 44 and 45 (figures 16.9 and 16.10) introduce the longest 
word of the primer. We have found that it is not difficult for 
stude its to learn one or two long words (either by sight or by 
syllables), if they are known words and contribute to the sense 
of the story. 
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FinaHy, on page S7 (figure 16.11) the children ead an 
abbreviation of the story and finish the first phase of i.ie man's 
adventures, having leanied 34 words and 22 syllables. The 
following is the simplified plot of the story: 

There was a man who was walking through the jungle. 
He heard an armadiHo which had climbed up a tree to 
chop down clusters of fruit, leaving his shell at the foot of 
the tree. Since this man was a trickster, he thought that it 
would be funny to smear the shell with a slippery 
substance. When the armadillo descended and tried to 
^^drcs-* h'uself/' the shell slipped off soda. But the man 
iook _ a> on him, cleaned off the shell, und they became 
friends. 

I^mer 2 continues with the second stage of the man's 
journey. As in Book I, the teacher first reads the story to the 
students, and then the story is built slowly for the students to 
read, using the same methodology. This second stage of the 
story required the presentation of a heavy load of new sylla- 
ble In order to give adequate drill, it was necessary to add 
small paragraphs— drilling new syllables and the reading of 
sentences — tc suppleme:it the main legend. Primer 2 also 
introduced hyphenation of words at the end of lines (figure 
16.12), the reading of two syllables as a unit (figure 16.13), and 
the continuation of a st($ry frci) one page to another (figures 
16.14 ard 16.15). It gives special attention to closed syllables 
(figure 16.16), which seem to be especially difficuU for 
Mpchiguenga students. 

y the end of the book, the students know 30 more syllables 
b can read a two-page abbr.'viation of the story (figures 16.17 
and 16.18), consisting of a conversatie:< between the man and a 
toucan whom he has met during his journey. 

The third primer continues the story, this time without the 
need for the teacher to read r introduction for the students 
(figure 16.19). Two-syllable particles are taught as one unit 
(figure 16.20>— a device begun in Book 2 to help the student to 
group syllables and to '^pan a long word in two to four eye 
motions, rather than having to grapple with each syllable 
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individually. Instead of each word t, ng taught and drilled 
separately, words ''built" from known syllables are pointed out 
by underlining, and students are challenged to read thern 
without help since they know all the components (figure 16.21). 
The teaching of syllables is now extended to members of the 
syllable ''family ' not listed in the siory (teaching by extension 
of known patterns: figure i6.22). The entire alphabet is taught 
(figures !6.23 and 16.24), and reading of capital letters is 
practiced (figure 16.25). 

By the end of Primer 3 the students know 25 new syllables 
and six new particles larger than the syllable, anc* ;an read a 
simplified version the story The subject the man's 
encounter with a magical anteater who comes apart at night. 

Primer 4 continues the story, giving special attention to the 
use of syllables in new words (figure 16.26). Fn many languages 
it is not possible to teach all the syllables, es, cially if there 
are a great many syllables closed with consonants and 
consonant combinations. In these case5> one must teach each 
type of syllable thoroughly (for example, wm. torn, and pom), 
and experience has shown that the students will able to 
make the extension to othe' \riations of that type (such as 
mom, com, som). 

Additional exercises in Boo . *♦ show the relationship of long 
words to their simpler forms (figure 16.27). There is drill on 
reading capital letters (figure 16.28) and on answering questions 
about the story content (figure 16.29)— a check on 
comprehension— and the remaining syllables of the language 
are introduced and practiced in "family groups." At the end of 
the book, students are able to read the complete version of the 
story, which leaves the man living contentedly with his sister in 
th^' home of a jaguar. At this pointy students are able to read 
uncontrolled vocabulary. 

It should be mentioned that this program does not depend 
exclusively on the use of the primer. Flash cards wh :h drill 
both words and syllables are used for each new Jtem 
introduced in all primers er.cept the fourth, which has only 
syllable flash cards. Words ano syllables are drilleJ on the 
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blackboard. The writing program, carefully geared to 
correspond day by day to the reading program, reinforces the 
reading with practice on each new item as it is introduced. 

Testing has shown that with this method students of average 
intelligence can complete the program in three school years, 
often less, and are able to read their language with 
comprehension — a considerable accomplishment in view of the 
difficulty of the long words in Machiguenga literature (figure 
16.30— a nage of text). However, to maintain the skill 
permanently and to achieve speed and fluency, considerably 
more practice is needed with various types of stories. 
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LENGTH OF HACHIGUENGA VERBS; 
Average: 12 - 18 letters. 

Vo\fi^*.nitanake^o . 

"He made her sit down." 

Common: 2S - 55 letters. 

Jmpa6h4.ventaigavztanakzmpattjo , 

"They will be ashamed, but they 
won't do anything (about it) I" 

The longest found thus far: 

51 letters and digraphs. 
l^apa6aUnkaaU^mpokita&ano<.9av^tapaak^mpa^ofloka^<.tiJO, 

"Probably xhey will turn right over into the water 
wherthey arrive, but they won't stay that way. 

Figure 16.1. Example of verb length in Machiguenga. 




Figure 16.2. Sample page from a preprimer. 
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» it 


tei>a.AUo 




thtre is/are 




hen 




est 


Mt 


peanut 




wild turkey 




scorpion 




wool 1 Y nonkc/ 


********** 


y Sfuar 




squir re 1 


*** 


water 


»• 


cock of the rock 




spider nonkey 




bananas 


butterflv 




cricket 


•ml 


wasp 




uvilla (edible 




fruit of a tree) 




bq^ulchico (type of 




fish) 


tlvl 


salt 




pineapple 




type of ant 




It >s edible. 




toucan 





\ 


J 






itial 


MUlfMKa 


MtaitNiB 


itlal 


■Matui 


Klai 


itlai 





Figure 16.3. Sample of 
Machiguenga vocabulary. 



Figure 16.4. 



Ittal aatalfMM 



ittal 
■atcl 





ItlSS 


a»Ul«MlB 


ItlH 


• aa 


• 1 



t aa 1 



\ MUictiHia 

I 



itiai Mtaiftnka inkcnisMku 
lavafltUka saMni 



itlai 
• itlal 



Itiai ■attigaiwa inMnSihiku. 



Figure 16.5. Figure 16.6. 

Figure 16.4-16.30. Sample pages from Machiguenga readers. 
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ituau 

ItWIw 




• 


• 


1 


0 




rm 


1 


0 






«s 


m 






ti 




m 









Figure 16.8. 
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H 

WtSBl Must 

un^ pttout 

y t« » k» r* fa iv» t»7 
\ It nil »r»co/ 



Figure 16.12. 



Figure 16.14. 



\m ta MM tm tyo/ 

\ wm%mmmmx»n/tf / 

XkaMtm piifeint 
U Pin, MlMiMnirtaiiATO km« 



Ifc I ,0 I f H 1 I ta I r»l 



Figure 16.13. 




Figure 16.15. 
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•0 




Figure 16.16. 




Figure 16.17. 



Figure 16.18. 
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Itiat fMlro MiUlv 
Sitak* li*OTilat)]|Ri. 



\ M aaa pim w ilttT \ Bi«i pMi tart / 
\ Rwif / \tip|i if ro/ 



MrtuiUBmrt mum—** 
\Mtm \ 9m \ mm \ rum \ m \ 

lUt f MiW H Wil M Mt* ptetM alfJMW mUHtm 

lij^ pa*! M l imrw pwa fMllltar ot 



Figure 16.19 



Figure 16.20. 



If lii, IP, I - I - I fi 



7^ 



Nut ft CM M iMro7 
\ w&ntummn / 

TwratiikAM apa pMiiiai pn> 
Haul otqwrln miffUrn Vi^tiro. 

awmmwwra paiiMti opoMUkr 
MpltaiiMtro MMUifA. 



lUltMiQUIitr* 



otigkaki 

nounu 



» tuiki, iflt". 



ai0M«fiki 



ogiglMtaluro 

|rwi \ m I I wwl 

Iftik* tp totoriio opiPiiUaaBira 
poMntf. ImapufcTO kovitl, 
■Bt«it»i , erirttotp . kotfiro. 



Figure 16.21. 



Figure 16.22. 
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4 

s 



Figure 16.23. 



Qty««uti 


owmM 


OMirv 


n 


1 


tHi 




0 


f 


9 




P» 


T 


R 


«r» 


• 


I 


•M 


« 


m 






T 


«• 


«• 


Ta 


CM 








• 


« 


« 


V 






y 


T 


1 trttm 



upurifi Mipni tolaiivci to^noi. 

MtV* tt. AMWi IrlMMMM VtflRWM 



Figure 16.24. 



81 

Kiiit«nlilc(M alklro okonoipka otalrln- 
kuiupnl ayteeuU M^tlro. 
ifaavMlM plnlawiC«lMro oka? 

mm mtaiomu iitninMiicu 
lAVAOcnun auMMx. ikdmpaakdii mm 

XAOlUCt ^HOTAKIIT. ONIANAI ITAKI: 
— JOOOO. 

ITIMTIK) ITAXI TIRI TIKI. 
IICI ETINI tCU ONIAE iMEVDrTA <^AVI 
imAXni IKANTl! ^-NGBAfU, iVIAO? 

IKAjmiU MATSIOIMRA! —JEXJE. 

dtiUfrANUCIU ITAKI 8QAA 
AViaAiMXai CAVI. 

ITaARCOAKAOANUUKI MATfllOCMU 
ISfTAlNlKI. 

IPBUAKOI ISAM. 

INIANAIU IXAirriRI; 

-MATAfTA* 



Figure 16.25. 
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Otiat fin utmm oln mu 
«ianl>urai*uun oMiItt*. 



Pi 


ti 


m 


wi 


H 


kt 


ru 


tla 




fta 


••HI 


*kla 



0 



[El 

ygur« 



Oll«l fMblnl f«lro olilwntl 
akimntMfMMKvro cMUto 



V 



fMt VM* tal»r* tjro 



7 



cklMvtftttlwra 

€k 1 Mvl nt «««|ittt*ro 



Figure 16.26. 



Figure 16.27. 



TiV^nl UUkt Unii mmnt InlHW' 
vMKar* flap^rttUkam Maftint 

Oittk* «Mik»ro oalimpMiiiMityo 
pUiiiiuiM ku« %amium AfifM^ 

etiMMfv tyMM I WM Ulkyml 
•ffulMkoTCUkim otMBUkAUrl Makul- 
taroiyo to«i 09 pooro. OMir»- 

pwgtUfMkttyo tort otapMutlro 
pMrlRtilM 0Ml»ariBi l««tll9» 
nlatMl apliiMUkt. 




OMrvgittfiMiiikttjro mwiMI Hin 

t«r1 XMtmXf MiUiiilelM irliwl 

UiMlitakm i»p-f«ik«ro tcutunik*. 
ToflrlilUMlwn IthlraiUku |«mtoro. 



ATytm «kHiti tiiuwkl? 

4ffy«fm )r«»liialt«lnr«7 
4>f>u« jrwuutro? 

AiiUri ]^pmk«ro intaiari Uyari IMuitl ro? 



Figure 16.28. 



Figure 16.29. 
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Yajnanakeri otXshiXu samani . Ikaemanake surarl: 
— tEeee, tainakarlo narokya Iragav^cjetake 
Ivegaga ! 

Okemlsantunatlrltyo Itslnanetslte teroogn, 
fxooqn^ Ituakagagematanakcrltyo InChato. Mamerl 
tyanlapa puganentanakerlne. Okenl arlompa, 
arlomiMi, ltslrepeenkatanak«. Osananltanake asa 
i:p«9aka Imatanakerl yi^avaakerl. Otsarogavage- 
tanftka oshlganaa avantalganaarlra paahlnl natal- 
9«n]ca« Otovalgavagatanal Ikanoaolgavatarl f^roa- 
kagavagatakarl Itloqponkltlrankakagavagatanakerltyo 
Inchato. IntlaajcaiM puganantanakarlnarlra In time, 
lragavaak«nkanl kaaonkaatinl. Halka Intagatl. 




Figure 16.30. 
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Oral poho vaccine is adminWtered to a Ticuna infant by the health promoter, 
l.ucas C4ndido (see chapter 221 
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CULTURALLY ADAPTED EDUCATION' 
Martha A. Jakway 

Why should a one-room schoolhouse in the jungle of Peru (with 
thatched roof, walls of wild cane, dirt floor, and homemade 
desks) be of interest to educators all over the world? Because 
this schoolroom is the practica! demonstration of an eduqa- 
t*onal adventure, on a relatively large scale, which has been 
tried in few other countries. 

In its official statement concerning bilingual education policy, 
Peru indicates that a minority group does not have to reject its 
own life*style in order to fit into the national culture. Peru*s 
policy of cultural pluralism allows for different traditions and 
languages within the national framework.^ Peru*s schools re- 
flect such pluralism. Rather than a monolithic system which re- 
quires the same educational aims and procedures for all pupils, 
the educational system allows diversity and flexibility. Educa- 
tional goals and practices are tailored to the needs of Ideal 
communities. The jungle bilingual schools are an expression 



1 An earlier version of this paper appeared m Educacidn, 13:7-12 (Lima- 
Ministeno de Educacion. 1975). 

2 The following appears in PoUiica Nacional de Educacion Udingue rlJma: 
Ministeno de Educacion. 1972). p. 10. "The objectives of bilingual education 
are:... 42. To contribute to the formation of the new man in a just society 
through the reinterpretation of the cultural and linguistic plurality of the nation, 
with the intent of creating a national culture. To achieve the use of Spanish 
as a common tongue of the Peruvian population, at the sanne time affirming 
respect for the linguistic diversity and the value of the tribal languages." 
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of this policy, because the educational program is presently 
adapted to many indigenous cultures. 

What are some of the ways the bilingual school takes the 
local situation into account? 

First of all, the schoolroom itself is adapted to the culture 
and the locale. Leaves and wild cane or wood are available at 
no cost ii. the immediate area, and the people know how to use 
these building materials and how to maintain and repair the 
building. Attempts to build with cement and aluminum, 
however, have usually not been successful, as outside help is 
needed for the use of these materials and both the initial 
purchase and upkeep are very expensive. Moreover, wild cane 
or wood walls and leaf roofs keep out the intense heat much 
better than cement and aluminum do. 

Another local factor which should be taken into considera- 
tion IS the daily schedule of the home. Children are needed to 
help their mothers by working in the garden and by baby- 
sitting. Some children require or.e or two hours to walk to and 
from school. Most jungle families do not eat at fixed times, but 
eat when mother gets home from the garden and cooks the 
manioc, perhaps at 2:00 or 3:00 in the afternoon. The class 
schedule in some schools is therefore continuous from 7:00 to 
1:00 rather than being interrupted by a lunch hour and lasting 
until late in the afternoon. 

A more important feature is the use of the indigenous lan- 
guage for instruction. Rather than trying to learn readir-?, 
writing and arithmetic through the medium of an unfamiliar 
language, thus leaving many gaps in the skills and the under- 
standing of the student, children leam the skills in logical 
progression in their own language. Oral Spanish is learned 
simultaneously and. by the time the children have mastered 
some Spanish, they do not need to spend very much time on 
mechanical skills. And since they only need to learn the few 
letters which differ from their own language, they can spend 
most of their time concentrating on understanding the ideas 
presented in the new language. 

Moreover, the children are being taught by a teacher from 
their own culture. What is the value of this? Each person tends 
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to believe that his own language and culture are the best. If a 
teacher of another culture teaches the native children, the 
teacher often subconsciously trarvsmits the thought that his own 
language and culture are superior to those of the students. The 
" students then grow up with the idea that their language has no 
value, that it cannot be written, and that they have^to forget it 
in order to gain prestige as a national citizen. Even if a person 
from another culture speaks the vernacular language rather 
well, his thought patterns may be different, and he mny have a 
different system of values. 

A classic example of the interference of such cultural c'ifTer- 
ences is the case of the Navajo Indians who were shown a 
filmstrip prepared by someone from another culture. The Kim 
taught a process by pictures, with n*^ narration. When asked 
what they thought of the filmstrip, the Navajos said they 
couldn't understand it because it wasn't in Navajo. Obviously, 
knowledge of a language is not the only element necessary for 
communication. There is a certain manner of presentation, of 
approaching a subject, which differs from one culture to the 
next. 

Children taughr by a person from their own culture are free 
to concentrate on the skill being ta,ight, rather than undergoing 
the emotional strain of coming into conflict with someone from 
another culture who does not understand them or their way of 
thinking. A teacher with the same background as his students 
generally respects his own culture and language, and can 
impart this healthy respect to the students. 

Another of the principal ways m which the bilingual schools 
take the local culture into consideration is in the curriculum — 
the materials and teaching methods. It is worthwhile to look at 
this aspect in detail. 

The reading material for jungle children has been prepared 
with their culture in mind. The average indigenous child has no v 
books, magazines, or newspapers at home, initial contact with 
the printed page occurs in school. Mirar, Pvnsar y Hacer 
<Look, Think and Do) is a book of reading readiness prepared 
specifically for jungle children, teaching them left-to-right pro- 
gression, to distinguish similarities and differences, and other 
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prereading skills. All the pictures used in this book are jungle 
oriented and thus do not cause confusion by presenting an 
abundance of objects the children have never^seen. (See figures 
17.1, 17.2, and 17.3, which are designed to teach determining 
likenesses, differences, and left-to- right progression.) 

The basic reading series in nost vernacular languages 
teaches one syllable or a set of syllables ia each lesson. The 
key word used to introduce these syllables and consequently 
the pictures used to illustrate them are jungle oriented (see 
figure 17.4). 

After mastering the basic reading series, the students read 
simple storybooks. The initial books are stories about jungle 
birds, animals, houses, legends, means of transportation — sub- 
jects which are all familiar to the students. The more advanced 
books broaden their horizons by introducing the city, animals 
of other countries, hygiene, and many other subjects. When- 
ever circumstances permit, these books are written by a native 
speaker, so that children are tirst introduced to new subjects 



Figure 17.1.-17^. Pages from preprimer workbook. Look, 
Think and Do. 
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through the eyes of someone from their own culture. For 
example, ar Aguaruna who made a trip to Lima wrote a book 
about the trip, thus introducing his fellow tribesmen to Lima 
from the Aguaruna point of view. For some time the school 
children and teachers in many tribes have been writing these 
kinds of books for their fellow tribesmen to read. Now literate 
vernacular speakers, with a flair for writing, are attending 
workshops to learn the rudiments of writing stories and 
producing their own books, in order to develop a more 
extensive body of culturally adapted literature. 

How has the presentation of mathematical concepts been 
adapted to the culture? Jungle children have to gain familiarity 
with a counting system which is new to them. Many languages 
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have number systems only up to 3, 4, or S, which the pfople 
count on fingers or toes; higher numbers art simply designated 
as ''much** or "many**. Learning the value of each number 
ann number combination for addition and subtraction up to 20 
is no small accomplishment for the children. 

Vamos a Contar (Let*s Count), an arithmetic-readiness book, 
has many pages of activities for building the number concepts 
from one to ten, ordinal and cardinal, and teaching children to 
write them. This book uses pictures familiar to the jungle child, 
since unidentifiable pictures, abstract numbers, and geometrical 
shapes do not have^much meaning to the child who has no 
background in this new number system. The emphasis is on 
varied experiences with concrete material and much repetition 
of number facts in order to reinforce these new concepts. 

Later arithmetic books teach addition, subtraction, multipli- 
cation, division, and other processes. For each new process 
taught, the teacher first presents the material in a concrete 
situation, then with a drawing, and finally with the abstract 
symbol. This method of presentation, which has proved to be 
most effective, is used until the children have completely mas- 
tered the process. If one were to go on to abstract symbols too 
quickly, the children would have no comprehension of what 
they were doing. For instance, if the teacher presents I 4 | 
concretely, graphically, and abstractly, and then teaches 2^2 
without a concrete example, the children will not really 
understand what 2 + 2 means <see figure 17.7). 

Word problems throughout the arithmetic books are jungle 
oriented. For example: 

Luisa has 3 chickens. In a week each chicken laid 4 eggs. 
How many eggs has Luisa collected in a week? 

or 

Six people went upriver in 2 canoes. There were an equal 
number of people in each canoe. How many people 
traveled in each canoe? 
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The teaching of Spanish as a second language is also adapted 
to the needs of the indigenous school. The initial audio-oral 
course includes the learning of <;^ildren*s songs in Spanish as 
well as simple commands that the children will need, such as. 
"Come here. Sit down. Open your books. Erase ihe board." 
The main part of the lessons contain useful conversations 
which the children also need as- they communicate with the 
Spanish speakers coming into their area. The course consists of 
the presentation of a series of tape recorded stimulus-response 
exercises. The children "overleam" this conversation \o the 
degree that they respond automatically to the given stimulus 
question. They may learn, for example, to respond to a visitor 
in the following manner: 

Vishante: f.fhthlas ' 
castellano? 
Alumno: Si, tm poco. /,En" 
que puefJo servir- 
le? 

Visitante: IJama a tu papa. 

Deseo hahlar 
con el. 

Alumno: Mi papa \e fiie at 

monte oyer para 

mitayar. 
Visitante: /.Donde e.std ta 
mama! 

Alumno: Se fue a la cnacra. 
Visitanfe: ^,Sahes cuando 

vol vera* 
ALUMNb: No se. 

No attempt is made in the Hrst course to give a systematic 
presentation of grammar. The teaching of grammar is begun m 
4he second course after the children can carry on a number of 
simple, basic conversations. 

A beginning Spanish reader has been published which pro- 
vides for transition from reading in the native language U) read- 



Visitor: Do you \peak 

Spanish? 
Student: Yes, a litde. May i 

help yon? 
Visitor: Call your father, id 

like to talk with 

him. 

Student: My Jather went on 
'/ hunting trip 
\esterday. 

Visitor: Where is your 
mother? 

Student: She went to the 
i^'orden. 

Visiior: Do m)u know when 

she will he hack? 
Siudent: No, Idon t know. 
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ing in Spanish. It teaches the syllables which occur in Spanish 
but F-ldom occur in the native language. The book also 
emphasizes ictivities for confiprehension and language learri: j. 
\n episode of an exciting story, written from the jungle p. ;nt 
of view, unfolds in each lesson and is repeated in a variety of 
ways, while questions about the current episode and previous 
ones appear. After finishing this book, the children begin to use 
the reading books used in schools for Spanish speakers. 

The curricuh m for the art and manual arts courses has also 
been constructed witK the jungle child in niind. Because of the 
isolation from stores and towns, paper, paste, crayons, and 
Mmilar materials which ofte.i are used in great quantities are 
not readily available. Moreover, these materials are usually 
expensive, and une cannot very well suggest spending money 
on art supplies when the people frequently lack sufficient 
money to clothe their children for school. However, each 
vernacular group has its own native arts and crafts, and the 
necessary materials for them are close at hand and can be 
collected fre** of charge. In addition to monetary considera- 
tions, one has to ♦'<icf into account that these native arts, if not 
taught in the schools, may be lost. Due to a lack of time many 
parents no longer >each them to^^their children who go to 
school. Thus, in ordr - to keep native art alive and student 
expenses down, in many communities art classes have been set 
up with the adults ui the commun^'v as teachers. The children 
are taught how to make such artifacts as baskets, combs, 
bloweuns. spears, pottery, woven belts, and adornments, 
dependmg on the grade level and ability of the students. These 
artifacts are then sold so the school will have money to buy 
teaching supplies. The children, moreover, develop a gn>wing 
pride in their own culture as they see their arts in demand. 

As part of their schooling, the children work several hours 
^each week in the school garden and take care of such school 
animals as guinea pigs, chickens, and rabbits. This "farming 
exper'^iice" teaches the children about soils and crops and 
about proper animal care. At the same time the gardens serve 
as a foo(< source, since some schools have Warding facilities. If 
the food is not needed in the school, it can be sold for cash. 
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Social studies and natural science are taught from the jungle 
viewpoint. For instance, the geography lessons begin with the 
study of the states of Amazonas and Loreto, where most of the 
jungle children live, and are then expanded to include all the 
other states, thus progressing from the known to the unknown. 
These subjects are taught in both languages through the second 
grade so that the children are assured of mastering both the 
subject matter and their second language (Spanish). 

Animals and plants discussed first in natural science courses 
are native to the jungle. The books used in teaching lese 
subjects contain many activities which involve the children in 
their environment. 

The hygiene presented in natural science courses keeps the 
needs of the jungle child in mind. For instance, since some 
families don*t have access to soap, the course suggests huito, 
coi'ona. and lemon as substitutes for washing one*s hair. 
(These are all jungle fruits which cut grease.) Because 90 per- 
cent of the jungle people suffer from parasite infestations due 
to poor sanitation habits, much time is spent on teaching about 
washing hands, bathing, washing clothes, cleaning houses, 
building latrines, keeping the pigs and other animals fenced in, 
boiling drinking water, cooking food sufRciently, steriUzing 
food whi'^h is tc be eaten raw, washing dishes correctly, etc. 

All instruction is done with the jungle home in mind. The 
section which pr^^scribes that the people need to boil their 
water so that it will be pure tells them: '*We must boil the 
water in a pan with a lid or in a teakettle. You can also use an 
earthen pot with a leaf for a lid.'* The instructions on 
**Keeping Food*' tell the student: **NVe ought to eat in a clean 
plac^ on banana leaves or a c\thf ^'le.'* Good nutrition is also 
taught, using foods availab)'' to c / . e people. 

The role of the teacher in rl- . ngual school is a crucial 
one, and his task is very demanding, 'the beginning teacher 
often needs (/onsiderable guidance in the planning aspects for 
the different levels and in the preparation of lessons for 
students working independently. But. as the teacher gains 
experience and as he furthers his o^^^n education, he ieams how 
to cope will! the demands of the tea;hing and is able to provide 
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an education which "fits" the children of his community. 

All of this helps equip the jungle child with a majority culture, 
educ ..on, which, at the same time, is adapted to the needs of 
the local situation/ Buildings, scheduling, and especially the 
language of instruction and the curriculum all take into account 
the potentialities and needs of the indigenous community. This 
openness to the local situation in turn wili teach the children 
how to function in their own setting within the context of the 
national culture. 



3 For further discussion of this topic see Paul Powlison. ^AdaptaCion de 
grupos indigenas a su medio ambiente frente al cheque con la civilizacion." in 
XXXVII CottKreso Internachnal tie Ameritamstay, Actus y Memonas. IV 
(Buenos Aires Ijbrart. I%8). pp 261-76. 
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One of the itiajor goals of bilingual education is that vernacular 
speakers become fluent readers of their own language. To 
accomplish this, a large body of vernacular literature is 
necessary, both to help develop reading skills initially and to 
help m<:intain them. In addition, such a body of literature 
fosters the author's pride in his language and culture and 
thereby helps to create a positive self-image. Last, but not 
least, vernacular literature is essential to the continued use of 
the language in its written form. 

In Peru, field linguists have endeavored to produce a basic 
reading series for each viable vernacular language studied,' and 
have p'-^pared translations of health manuals, community de- 
velopment manuals. Scripture, and other informational books. 
Such a limited quantity of literature, however, is hardly 
sufficient to accomplish the afuremT.tioned goals. What was 
needed was an authentic literature produced by the vernacular 
speakers themselves. 

To train vernacular speakers in the skills necessary to pro- 
duce their own literature, writers' workshops were developed." 



1 For languages such as Resi'garo. which is currently spoken by only eieven 
people, vernacular literature has not been prepared* as it is obvious that such 
languages are about to become extinct. 

2 These workshops were hrst devt:opcd in Mexico. See Dorothy Herzog. A 
Literature Workshop: Part I." Notes on Literacy 17 2, 1974. and Margaret 
Wendell. "Writer Training Workshops." Notes on Literacy 18:19-22, 1975. 
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The workshops brought together potential authors to share 
experiences and to learn how to set down ideas effectively in 
writing, as well as to learn the mechanics of typing, stencil 
cutting, duplicating, and putting a book together. 

GOAL 

The ultimate goal of the workshops was that the participants 
become contribuiors to their society by producing various 
types of literature— personal experience stories, descriptions, 
instructional manuals, histories of the culture, biographies, 
newspapers, legends, folktales, origin stories, primers, 
advanced readers and other books for the schools, and 
translations of materials from Spanish. 

EXPERIENCE TO DATE 

Eight writers' workshops have been held among various 
vemacula.- groups in Peru, the first in the mountain town of 
Ayacucho. At this workshop, fifteen Quechua speakers from 
six different dialects met for three months. Uter. a two-month 
workshop was held for fifteen Aguarunas in their tribal area. 
Ashaninca Campa and two San Martin Que.;hua workshops 
were held in their respective areas, while two two-month 
workshops for six more dialects of Campa were held at 
Yarinacocha. The eighth workshop. h?ld in the mountams, 
served as a follow-up for the Quechua writers who attended the 
workshop in Ayacucho. 

Since I was more directly involved in the Aguaruna and the 
first Quechua workshops, most of the experiences referred to 
here are taken from those seminars. 

Staff 

Twc Aguaruna men. former bilingual teachers, were trained 
specifically to teach in the Aguaruna workshop and were given 
additional training by the SIL literacy worker as the workshop 
progressed. Teachers for the Quechua workshop in Ayacucho 
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were the literacy workers themselves. The San Martm Quechua 
workshop was supervised by an SIL field worker, but was 
taught by two of the participants from the Quechua workshop 
in Ayacucho. The remainder of theS^orkshops were taught by 
literacy personnel. 

Participants 

The choice of participants was crucial to the ultimate success 
of the program. Selection includeo: their knowledge and 
appreciation of their own culture and language, as well as a 
positive awareness of the Spanish language and culture; a wide 
background of experiences from which to draw; ^ome facility 
wTtli words; and a desire to express themselves in writing. 

To help determine who would best meet these requirements, 
wc asked those who expressed an interest in ^rticipating in 
the A^uaruna workshop to submit a story they had written. 
These stories were often the determining factor in the final 
selection. 

We also tried to choose participants from many different 
areas so that the litera' ;re would represent the whole 
vernacular group and stimulate a wider production of materials. 

Stafies of writing 

In discussing the production of vernacular literature, Wendell 
(1975) and Herzog (1974) describe four stages of writing, from 
the easiest to the most difficult. 

First stage h riling dcAs wi:h topics within the author's 
experience and within the culture of both the author and the 
reader. 

• Second stage writing deals with topics within the 
experici^ce of the author but outside his own culture. Writing at 
this stage is more difficult to express clearly enough so that the 
reader will understand fully. 

• Writing about a topic with which neither the reader nor 
the author have had experience is considered to be third stage 
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writing. Information for this type of li^^rature must be gathered 
from reading resource materials and/or interviewing persons 
who are knowledgeable on the subject. This information is then 
presented in the free idiomatic style of the vernacular. 

• Translation, or fourth stai>e writing,', is the most difficult 
because it is not within the experience of tbe writer or the 
reader, and both form and style are limited by the original 
document. 

Location 

One of the more important factors to be considered in 
determining the location for each workshop was the stage of 
writing at which the participants were working. If the majority 
were working on stage one or stage two materials, the area 
where the vernacular was spoken provided the type of resource 
materials needed, and the writer could better test the accuracy 
and acceptability of^his work. 

On the other hand, if the majority of the participants were 
working on third and fourth stage materials, where the writi^s 
depended on resource materials outside the culture, a location 
was chosen which provided not only a wealth of resource 
materials in the form of books ai^d specialists in various fields, 
but also a whole gamut of new experiences about which to 
write. 

In some vernacular groups, however, lack of ri^asonably- 
priced transportation to another location and other fetors have 
made the home area of the group the more advantageous 
location for the workshop, regardless ot the stag/ at which the 
participants were working. 

Authorization 

Once the liKation for the workshop hiid been chosen, steps 
were taken to tie it officially into the existing educational 
program. In the case of the Aguaruna wprkshop, for instance, a 
group of bilingual teachers sent tt petition to the area Director 
of Education, requesting that the workshop l>e incorporated 
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into his official yearl^ plan, and that he designate one of the 
bilingual school plaOls as the location and appoint a literacy 
worker from Sit to/serve a« ofticial advisor for the workshop. 

The area director was delighted to grant these requests and 
authorized it as j|n extension course as soon as the literacy 
advisor submitted a plan for the workshop. The workshop was 
placed under thj! administration of the director of the bilingui'l 
school where tijc course was to be held. 

When the w()rkshop ended, a final report was tiled with the 
area director,/ and he and the literacy advisor co-signed the 
certificates Ranted those who successfully completed the 
course (see tjgure 18.1). 

physical plant 

After official permission for the workshop had been granted, a 
location selected, and dates set, the pliysical plant was chosen 
or constructed and the necessary furniture was obtained or 
built. After holding several workshops where there was barely 
enough space for each participant, it was concluded that one of 
the most important considerations in the choice of a physical 
plant was that there be ample space where more than one 
activity can take place simultaneously and people can move 
about freely. 
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Figure 18.2. Layout of the physical pl:"^» for the Aguaruna 
workshop. 
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In the case of the Aguaruna workshop* such a building was 
co)istructed of native materials (figure 18.2). Storage shelves 
for typcv*'riters and silk screen sets stretched along the end of 
the building. Large tables with ample space for typewriters and 
wilting materials were constructed in the center. Care was 
taken to make them a comfortable height for writing and 
typing. Silk screen printing was to be done at long, waist-high 
tables constructed at one side or the building. These same 
tables were also suitably high for drying freshly printed pages 
and later for collating books. Fifty-five*gallon drums provided 
adequate storage for paper and books, keeping them away from 
moisture, insects, and animals. A blackboard was installed for 
teaching purposes, and a bulletin board for mounting displays 
of interest to the participants. 

Schedule 

The daily schedules for the workshops were flexible, depending 
on the desires and other responsibilities of the participants as 
well as on the workshop's location. 

Since two of the Campa and the first Ayacucho Quechua 
writers* workshops were held concurrently with linguistic 
workshops, half-day sessions were held for the writers, giving 
them sufficient time to act as language helpers for linguists. 
Among the San Martin Quechua, the workshop was held only 
in the morning hours to allow a half-day for the participants to 
do seasonal harvesting and planting. The Aguaruna workshop 
was planned for a full-day schedule because the participants 
had come from some distance and wanted to learn as quickly 
as possible in order to be free to return to their families and 
home responsibilities. 

In the first Quechua workshop, Thursday was dedicated to 
field trips, planned to broaden the writers' experience and to 
provide stage two and three writing materials. Aguaruna writ- 
ers, on the other hand, felt they wanted to preserve traditional 
^ribal practices and crafts in their literature. So, rather than go 
on field tripes, they invited the older men from the community 
to teach them about such topics as tribal medicines and 
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cures, mairiage customs, advice of tribal leader* to young men, 
how to spin thread, and how to make combs, belts, etc. The 
participants then wrote articles on the material presented and 
illustrated them. The best of these were selected and printed. 

The Aguaruna workshop involved activities lasting all day 
Monday through Friday and Saturday morning, with Saturday 
afternoon left free for hunting, Hshing, writing, washmg 
clothes, etc. Sundays were also free. Nevertheless, the writers 
often spent much of this free time practicing their typing and 
composition. The following are the daily schedules for the two 
months of the Aguaruna workshop, given here as an example 
of what might be done in s !ch a workshop. 



First Month 

K OO Typing insiruciion 
8 yo Typing practice 
10 00 Recess 
10 15 Discussion of topics 
M 00 Aguaruna punctuation and 
grammar 

11.45 Presentation of. and motivation 

for. writing assignments 
I2:M> Lunch and rest 

2.00 Work on writing projects 

5 00 Recreation and rest 



Second Month 

8 00 Typing instruction and practice 

9 00 Discussion of topics 

10 00 Recess 

10 15 Story writing, working on hook 
projects 

1145 Aguaruna punctuation and 

grammar 
12 ^0 Lunch and rest - 

2 00 Book projects 

5 00 Recreation and rest 



Instruction 

Typinj^'. Spanish typing manuals were used in all the work- 
shops, however, an exercise book in the vernacular would have 
been more appropriate. During the typing instruction period, in 
addition to the parts of the typewriter and instruction in keys 
and fingering, processes necessary for making dummies and . 
cutting stenciK were also taught. (See Wendell 1975:19-22.) 

The teachers oriented workshop participants to the special 
care required for a typewriter in the jungle. For example, its 
users must keep it covered with a cloth to keep myriads of 
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particles (some dead, some alive) from falling into it from the 
leaf roof. When not in constant use, it needs to be returned to 
# its case and put in a plastic bag away from the humidity. Dried- 
out ribbons may be reactivated with kerosene. 

During tae first week, typing practice periods were devoted 
to simple exercises from the typing book. During the second 
week, participants began to type all their stories in dummy 
form and very shortly began typing the dummy for their first 
book. After tht keys* and fingering had been mastered, speed 
tests were given to help increase speed. In addition, writers 
learned to type letters and address envelopes. 

Punctuation. The course in^ punctuation taught in the 
Aguaruna workshop included lessons in the use of capital 
letters, periods, commas, colohs, semicolons, dashes, question 
marks, exclamation marks, and accents, as well as lessons in 
paragraphing. Since conversation is such an important feature 
of Aguaruna discourse, special attention had to be given to the 
punctuation of quotations. Care had to be taken to differentiate 
between the punctuation of quotations in legends and that of 
quotations in contemporary literature.* 

- Discussion of topics. The topics chosen to be discussed 
during a given workshop depended largely on the stage of 
writing at which the participants were working: the literary 
types used' by the v.^macular group; and the interests, needs, 
and problems of both the participants and the audience for 
which they were writing. In some groups much time was spent 
in discussing the worth of the vernacular as an adequate 
vehicle for the expression of ideas. 

Listed below are the topics discussed in the Aguaruna 
workshop. (For other details concerning discussion topics, see 
Wendell 1975:12-15.) 

What are the goals of the Workshop? 
What is Aguaruna literature? 

WhV do the Aguarunas need a literature of their own? 



3 See Mildred t.. I.arson. ' Kuncluulmg the Transla(K)n for Fase of Reading." 
Notes on TransUition ftO. 1976. 
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r The importance of the Aguaruna language as a^means of 
;ommunication: 

What were the means of communication in the Aguaruna 
communities before the creation of schools? 

What are the advanl^es of the written message over the oral' 
one? 

Written vs. orahstyle 

Written vs. oraljiterature 
What are the tyj^of writing^n Aguaruna prose and poetry? 
What makes a good story? 

Keep in mind the audience to whom you afe writing— age, 

background, experience, interest. * . 

What are the stages in v/riting? 

Writing stage one materials 

Writing stage two materials 

Writing stage three materials 
How to interview 

How to take notes on an interview 

How to organize and rewrite the notes 

How «o gather information from resource material, 

organize it, and write it up 
Writing stage four n)aterial$ 
What is a book dummy and how is it made? 
Measuring margins ^ 
Placing illustrations 

Placing page numbers ' ' ^ 

Taping pages together 
What are the parts of the book and how is each prepared ^r 
the dummy? 

How to plan the book cc ver (figure IK.3) 
How to print capital and small letters by hand 
^Making the cover picture relate to the coment of the book 
• '"How to make the title page (figure 18.4) 
Centering on the typiewriter 
How to write the Spanish summary .of the bodk and its 

placement in the dummy , 
How to make the copyright/publication history page 
How to make the layout dummy (figure IK.S) 
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How to cut a stencil 
Measuring the margins 

Typing on the stencil and using correction fluid 
Outlining the illustrations ^ 
How to print Afihi the silk screen set 

How to clean the silk screen set and the stencil 
How to collate pages and bind the book 
How to send copies to the National Library and the form for 
writing the cover letter^ 
The cost of book production and setting sales prices for books 

Ideas for promoting th^ sale of books 
Planning a newspaper 
Writing ^ newspaper 
Planning the closing ceremony 

Stage four writing 

None of the beginning workshops has advanced very far into 
stage four writing. Some exercises leading up to translation 
were done in the Aguaruna workshop. In the first exercises the 
teacher read a Spanish story to the writers. They discussed the 
important incidents taking place in the story and then listed 
them briefly on the blackboard. They were thlen asked to write 
the story using the Hst and comparing it with the original^tory. 

At the end of the second Quechua workshop, eight days 
were dedicated to the teaching of translation or fourth stage 
writing. Orientation classes, taught by a translator, emphasized 
the basic principles of translation and how to apply them.^ 
Translation was described as a process of{\) understanding the 
m«;aning of the Spanish and il) expressing the meaning in 
idiomatic Quechua. 

Morning hours were used to teach some of the basic adjust- 
ments that need to be made from Spanish to most of the 
Quechua dialects. These are: {\) passive to active: i2) implicit 
information to explicit (primarily expanding on items unknown . 
in Quechua culture); O) abstract nouns to verb phrases (this 
often involves adding implicit information); (4) use of direct 
quotes (from indirect discourse or to express attitudes or 
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feelings); (5) Spanish idioms, i.e., the need to understand the 
meaning and express it in natural Quechua; (6) use of pro- 
nouns; (7) creaking up long sentences and complicated con- 
structions. Each adjustment wiis taught by working through 
many simple examples and exercises together during class 
hours. The participants were then able to check their grasp of 
the daily lesson by translating a number of one-paragraph 
animal descriptions in the afternoon hours. Time was given 
during several morning hours to read the translation assignment 
in class and to discuss the adjustments which had been made 
during the translation process. 

It soon became apparent that there was a marked difference 
in the ability and interest of the students. The writers who 
lacked ability in Spanish had a very difficult time understanding 
the source material which they were to translate, and it became 
evident that they would need to ^tudy a great deal more 
Spanish before they^uld undertake translation. On the other 
hand, some who knew Spanish well and were very interested 
made excellent progress, and with more training could become 
effective translators. 

The Translators' Field Guide^ lists a number pf simple 
exercises which can be used to develop the skills in stage four 
writing: 

Materials 

The materials needed in a given workshop depend on the 
number of participants, the local availability of material, the 
stage of writing being included, and the goals of each work- 
shop. A list of materials ordered tor the fifteen participants in 
the Aguaruna workshop and for their postworkshop writing is 
given at the end of this chapter. 

Challenges to ingenuity. There is much room for creative 
ingenuity in the isolated jungle workshop where transportation. 



4 Alan Healcy. ed IransUaon tteld (tuule lUkarumpa. Papua New Guinea. 
Summer Institute of I mguistics. 1970). 
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space, and funds are limited. Teachers are always on the 
lookout for the best, most economical way of carrying out each 
process. In the Aguaruna workshop the stencil-cutting kit for 
making pictures included a flattened tin can for backing and a 
dry ballpoint pen for a stylus. Pie pans, cookie sheets, and 
squares of masonite have al;«o been used for backing. Old 
toothbrushes and needles were used to clean the type on the 
typewriters. Chamhira, a palm fiber used in making bags and 
hammocks, was used to hand sew the books together. It*s 
much cheaper and more readily available than commercial 
thread or staples. When participants in one of the Campa 
workshops were ready to start typing dummies for their first 
book, they still didn't have an established alphabet. In order to 
make the most effective use of time, however, the teacher 
taught them to cut pictures on stencils, and they used this 
method to make picture books for be>;inning readers. 

RESULTS 

The major results of the writers' workshops have been the 
large volume and variety of the vernacular books that have 
been produced. In each workshop at least one, and usually 
two, books have been produced by each individual writer. 
There have been a few books produced by a group of authors 
collectively. 

Quechuas have produced books of songs, riddles, jokes, and 
poeti7, as well as books about such topics as pasture grasses, 
prenatal and postnatal care, Quechua letter-writing form 
(developed by the author), school, personal experiences, 
stories for children, Tupac Amatu (a Peruvian hero)^ how 
married people should l^ve, trips to Ayacucho and Lima, how 
an orphan boy b'^came a professional ^eacher, some legends^ 
and folk tales such as ' The Deer and the Turtle," "The Child 
and the Fox,' and "The Foxes and the Burro 

Aguaruna writers have produced books oA'' Aguaruna musical 
instruments: jungle medicinal herbs; descriptions of traps, some 
for catching rodents, others for catching birds: how to make 
stools, blowguns, tote bags> combs, and crownst how to 
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Figure 18.3, Book cover designed by a vernacular-speaking 
author. 
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BAKIN PACHISA AUGMATBAU 



Arturo Paatl Dusiya 



Aguaruna 



Semlnarlo de Llteratura Aguaruna 



Wawalm-Perd Julio 1975 



Figure 18.4. Title page of a story by an Aguaruna author. 
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uunik jtfamtai shushui nuwan tau:— Yuwaju jui 
puJusiTJa, tu«a tioa dui pujau timayi. Hunui 
pujuttaman shuahui tau nuwan:— Yuwaju wika k*i» 
kegken yujai. uchijum cMchagkata kai« keftken 
chuchuken yuwawai tau, tutai dukujiahkam uchijin 
tau:— Uchuchi yuwawaipa auk kiiwiyai tau, tama 
uchishkam yab^ikik ayu tau tiaayi. 

ShuBhuishkam nuna tii iduiyak, nuna nuwan 
tau:— Yuwaju, iiah inak Juka yuwa«i, ase yuwaju 
/^katsujam Juwatoin wii chuyaimasuchin Jumaktajai 
tau, wika yuwaju katsumainak yuchaujai tau. Tuaa 
J we wenakua Jegantaju inak wajantmum* 




Figure 18.5. Sample page of a reader produced at a writers* 
workshop. 
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prepare blowgun poison for killing birds and animals; how to 
prepare paint for the face and teeth; some beliefs concerning 
natural phenomena (lightning, thunder, rainbows); descriptions 
of animals from distant places; bird and animal stories; and 
legends and folk tales ^uch as How the MaraApn River Ciot 
Its Name,** and A Man Who Ate an Egg from the Magic 

Aside from the production of books, there were als^^ some 
intangible results of the writers* workshops. As the Quechua 
workshop drew to a close, a new, positive attitude toward their 
language and culture replaced the old, negative one. Ihe 
Aguarunas were proud to leave their workshop with a quantity 
of books dealing with various aspects of their changing culture, 
which would now be preserved for posterity. The books 
produced in one of the Campa workshops presented a new 
alphabet to their readers, who were accustomed to reading 
Spanish and perhaps some of the Ashaninca Campa dialect, but 
not their own dialect. 

Many mo.e books have been produced by the vernacular 
writers since their workshops closed. When the trainees have 
become even more experienced in producing the freer type of 
literature, it is hoped that at least some of them will go on to 
master primer cop-truction techniques and translation tech- 
niques to tht degree that they can produce their own primers, 
school materials, and translated materials with little or no 
consultant help. 



Matcriab for the Aguaruna Workshop 

15 typewriters (a brand which makes good stencils) 
13 large plastic bags for storing typewriters 
1 1 silk screen sets, one for each region represented 
20 packages of 48 stencils each 

2S0 sheets of poster board for book covers (4 times legal 
size; newsprint can be used to cut down on expenses) 
20,000 sheets legal size newsprint for typing dummies and 
printing books 
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15 100-page notebooks for writiiig stories 
15 bottles of stencil correction fluid 
15 tin cans to act as backing for cutting pictures on stencils 

(these can be cut with tin snips and flattened) 
15 dry ballpoint pens for cutting pictures on stencils 
15 pencil sharpeners 

15 instructional manuals in typing (a book of exercises in 
the vernacular is ideal and can be made quite easily) 

15 used toothbrushes for cleaning typewriters 

15 bottles of alcohol (4 oz. each) and cotton for cleaning 
typewriter keys 

15 rulers 

15 razor blades 

15 boxes of paperclips 

15 typewriter ribbons 

2 gallons of gasoline for cleaning silk screen sets 
1 package of carbon paper 

15 rolls of Scotch tape for putting together stencils and 

dummies 
40 tubes of printer s ink 

15 needles and chambira string for sewing books together 

6 rolls of masking tape 
15 pencils 
15 erasers 

1 package of chalk 

15 manila folders, one for each writer to keep his materials 
15 certificates (display 18. h 

I Spanish dictionary 

I Spanish-Aguaruna dictionary 

Assorted resource books in Spanish for writing stage 3 
and 4 materials 
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CREATIVE WRITING IN AMUESHA BILINGUAL 
SCHOOLS' 
Martha Duff Tripp 

In the few years since the Amuesha^ language has been given 
an alphabet, the people have become ardent fans of pencil and 
paper. To the Amuesha children in the bilingual schools writing 
is a most fascinating game, and each child has one notebook 
especially for his own creative writings. In their spare time, as 
well as during regular writing periods, they are eageriy writing 
down the things that they experience in their own worid. 

The child may be recording a recent fishing trip, a recent trip 
out to where the white people live, a turnover in the rapids, or 
a trip to cut down a bird's nest high up in a tree. He may be 
describing the jungle worid he knows so well- -birds and 
animals, trees and plants, and their domestic or medicinal uses. 
Or he may be recording a legend that he knows well from 
having heard the older people in the community tell it over and 
over, stories that each generation has passed on to the next 
orally, and now, as he records it in his little school notebook, 
the familiar words of the legend take on a strange new form— 
for the first time they are written! 



t Revised edition of an article entitled "Et grabaJo en papel." which appeared 
in Pfru Indfgena 10, No. 24-25. p. 79-(tt. \9t^. 

2 The Amuesha, who number some four to five thousand, live in the foothills 
of the Andes in the states of hisco and Junin. Their language is Arawakan. 
There are currently l> Amuesha schools (the oldest of which is 25 years old) 
with 21 native bilingual teachers. 
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On the other hand, it may be just a simple essay such as one 
httle boy wrote on the use of fire: 

Fire very much serves us. There we boil our bananas, our 
manioc, our fish, our birds. It also serves to bum bur 
fields. Fire very much serves all people. There are no 
people anywhere who can say fire does not serve them. 
The Amuesha like to write their thoughts and feelings, as is 

illustrated by the boy who wrol^ with great love concerning the 

new school: 

Now I enter there. There my teacher teaches me. The 
words that I learn in this school arc very good. If there 
had been no school, even now I would not know any- 
thing.... But already I have learned what our teacher 
teaches us. That's why I pray to God for our teacher. Now 
I am sad because the time has come to part from my 
companions [vacation]. When I think of my school after 
the classes have ended I become very sad having parted 
from my companions. I leave crying. 

The linguists who work with the Amuesha have scores of 
notebooks filled with the writings' and drav.ings that the 
children have proudly presented to them. Subject matter is as 
varied anu interesting as the individual children who write 
them. Many of the compositions have been used, with some 
minor editing, to make new intermediate primers and extra 
reading materials. The child's name is printed along with the 
story. For this reason, whenever the children have presented 
written stories to the linguists they have written on them very 
prominently, written by the student so-and-so," hoping that 
their stories, too, will be made into a book and sent to all the 
other Amuesha schools (see figures 19.1 and 19.2). 

In order to take advantage of the Amuesha's urge to write, a 
special series of books, called The Amuesha Uhrary\ was 
initiated. The purpose of this series was to stimulate the 



y The^ wnlings are on tile in microfiche and are available from ihe Inslilulo 
Nacional de Invesligacion y Desarrollo de la Educacton in Lima. Peru. 
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development of indigenous creative literature, while at the 
same time preserving in written form many aspects of the rich 
heritage of this indigenous group of the Peruvian jungle/ 

In one of the Amuesha bilingual schools where the children 
were just learning to write words they had never seen, a 
contest was conducted to see who could write the most bird 
names. The aim of this contest was to encourage the children 
to start writing creatively. The children enjoyed writing down 
the names of all the birds they knew, and they easily wrote all 
the bird names, even though they had never seen them in 
writing. Each child's list was well into the hundreds, but the 
boy with the highest total had a list of 336 different names. A 
linguist later correlated all the children's lists, coming up with a 
total of 470 different bird names. A book, entitled A Diclionery 
of Birds was made of the listing, and included drawings of 
many of the birds made by one of the students. Afterwards, as 
the book was being used in the school, the children one day, in 
a very scholariy manner, presented the linguist with an addi- 
tional list of over 30 bird names, informing her that these 
names were not included in the book. 

There was such interest in the bird contest that the children 
themselves suggested another contest on trees and plants. 
Although the linguists have not yet made a composite list, one 
boy alone wrote 661 different tree and plant names. Not only 
were the contests fun, but they helped the children realize they 
could write anything they wanted to, which further fostered 
their interest in creative writing. 

The following is a sample of a bird description, which seems 
to be a favorite subject in their creative writing (see figure 
19.4). 

I am the bird ntorraco'quer. I live in the jungle. ! feed 
there in the jungle. I look for all kinds of little msects 
which I eat. I taste them as very good. I hnish my fdod, I 
scratch out a place where I will squat down. When it is 
noontime I sit with my buddies <like kind). Also when it is^ 



4 Ijiicr. when .other Amazonian groups began similar series, this senes was 
renamed Colecaon l.iierunu de lo\ Orupos Idiomutuos de la Selva. 
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late in the afternoon I sit with my buddies. When it is late 
in the afternoon I get up on a high tree branch where ! will 
sleep. When I have perched on the high branch, I sing 
there. I do thus: Po'cro, poUro, po'cro. In the morning I 
go down. This is just the way I do. (see figure 19.4). 
The bilingual teachers themselves like to write things they 
think will be interesting reading for their students. One teacher 
wrote a long tribal legend. Another wrote about his experiences 
when he was lost for two days in the jungle. When the same 
teacher laier went to Lima for an eye operation, he again spent 
a great deat of time writing. While he waited for the operation, 
friends showed him things of interest in Lima. They reported to 
the Amuesha linguists by radio: Pedro scarcely looks at the 
things we show him for being so intent on writing il all down." 
Talking with his linguist friend by radi He said, M'm writing 
down everything I see and do. I thoug ve could make it into 
a book for our students and call it something like AdvenUires in 
Lima/' 

Reading and writing have opened up a whole new mode of 
expression for the Amuesha people ''ever since las one boy 
wrote in an essay on the value of inkj we learned ink was to 
write with." The Amueshas have been making good use of it. 
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/^i/. A/^-t-t/^-^ /tft/tfrrt— - ^^^^^ 

^ t^iiii-r-' ifrtlta^^ "ir' /trf fi^/- r'^A- 
giri^ ^^^^ -''^^ 



Figure 19. L A page from a child*s notebook. 
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« Yopaquell 

Aft yopaquell fleftt tomaten 
apa. Afipa' pocollpa' motta o'ch 
. 'ya£omach. O'ch yefia pats o'ch 
yatomach quellpach. Yatoma'tua 



Nuastra Casa 
Ui Mpa hlto asta casa. Cocanzo plentcnio los 
Eootej. Se cava la tleiTa para plant-ir los postes. 
CecpuM da plantar lo^ postea ne -.-"tftn las hojas. 
para hacar la casa. 



Figure 19.2. The same story in a primer. 
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quellpachpa' o'ch yets or r a 
'aspan o'ch yeyechcacb yopaq.uell. 
O'ch ya'tap enopa' o'ch yoch 
ye tap or, "papuen aspan." O'ch 
yeyeghcat yopaq.uSllp^' .allcha' 
yey'cha, apa epuet mama to'. 
Nanac torrapo* an pocoll. 

Snllia L6p0S 

- 

t ornate nan 

yatomach 

yatoma'tua 

EX boobre sube al teoho x» desde alll, le dice a tu 
eapoaa, '"AlQ^nsame las hojas"^ * DMpuia de termlnar 
la oasa, vamos a vlvir alii con auestros papas y 
nueatros abuelos, Es mxj diffcil bactr una caaa. 

«st& plantondo _ 

la plaxxtamoa 

ya hemos plantado 



Figure 19.3. Continuation of the same story. 
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Acntai 



Morra*^ atet Herra^m huepo, 
Morra't^i^ aEe^oll, huepopa« atarr* 

pa*01i&o?pa* atetSaeno*. 
PotsatoBa yaenena norra*l. 
Yaao'tsealia* ayataEet poeiioyor. 
Atarr ootouen pocboyor morra*t 

atat fiarra*m ^opop. 
Arrpa* yentefi all rromuena. 



Figure 19.4. A page from a book on birds. 
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Part V 

Bilingual Education As It Relates to the Development 
of Indigenous Communities 

In this section the program of bilingual education in the 
Peruvian jungle is fitted into its larger framework, that of the 
development of the indigenous communities in which the 
program takes place. 

The first chapter shows how an adult education program was 
set up and materials prepared specifically to help the adults in 
their efforts to cope with everyday problems arising from 
contact with the national society, betails of the curriculum 
use^ are given to show the relationship of class material to the 
needs of the people. 

In the second chapter, the interrelationship of bilingual 
education and other aspects such as the importance of 
linguistic and ethnographic studies, health, economic develop- 
ment, and translation is discussed to show how these must all 
be kept in balance as a fielc* linguist works in an indigenous 
community. The training of vernacular speakers to carry the 
responsibility in each area of the work is presented as the 
means by which such a complicated program can be kept going 
and growing until members of the indigenous community itself 
are the ones who are training to train. 

The final chapter deals first of all with general points such as 
the reality of the jungle situation, the universal needs of man — 
physical, psychological, and sociocultural — culture change, the 
culture itself, and what contributes to the detriment of a 
culture. Secondly, the work of SIL is discussed, along with 
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how it relates to the above areas by linguistic and ethnographic 
studies, health programs, community development programs, 
and translation. 



20 

ADULT EDUCATION: EDUCATION 
FOR EVERYDAY LIVING' 
Martha A. Jakway 

Over, the years the man's job in Aguarauna society has been 
fairiy well d^ned. He clears land for gardens; hunts and fishes 
to provide food for his family; makes blowguns for hunting; 
constructs houses and furniture; makes baskets used fishing 
hunting, and gathering; cuts down firCcgs: d°thes (o 

sews them); makes adornments; cares for his ^n^-'y- «™ 
responsible for tribal discipline. The Aguaruna ^^<>r^ ^^^^^^ 
care of the children and domesticated ammals (pigs chickens 
dogs). She also plants, harvests, and brings home »ie garden 
pSjucts; makes the pottery; cooks; cames ^^fj^^)^ 
clothes; and cleans the house. With this division of labor, the 
societv of the past was self-sufficient. 

As reganls social structure, until recently the o'der Aguaruna 
man was the individual of prestige and respect in the society. 
However as outsiders discovered natural resources in the 
tribal area (including land) and realized that here was a 
potemial market, many non-Aguarunas entered the area. The 
AgLrums began to feel the need for communication with he 
outside worid, and thus for education. But since it was the 
Sh who attinded school, the previously respected older men 
Sn to lose at least part of their prestige to the young adults 
wlw could now communicate in Spanish. As the society began 

I An eariier version of this p^r appeared in Comumdade, y culluras 
Peruana! 1. No. 1:7-18. \91X 
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to realize the need for, and convenience of, interdependence 
with the national society and to desire many of the products it 
had to offer, the older, respected men lost still more prestige 
by not being able to function actively in the processes of 
exchange. 

In some parts of the region, merchants come to trade goods 
for rice, bananas, eggs, chickens, and other products. |n other 
areas, the Aguarunas take their products to market to sell. 
Often the older men are exploited in these transactions because 
they are basically ignor^t of measurement systems and they 
have no idea of the exact value of money nor of their products. 
Lumber workers come mto the area and pay these tribal 
leaders a meager price to cut down their own logs and drag 
them to the river's edge. 

If older adults wish to go to town to buy clothes or other 
necessities, they either must suffer the humiliation of asking 
one of the younger men to go with them or go themselves and 
be at the mercy of the vendors. 

If an outsider comes to jaruna village, the language 

barrier prevents the olde uuuit from handling the public 
relations which in former years would have been his responsi- 
bility. Instead, with the grunts and gestures of a deaf and dumb 
person, he must send the visitor to a younger, educated man 
who can communicate with him in Spanish. 

All of this is degrading for the older, wiser, previously 
respected man of the tribe. It also has a certain amount of 
damaging effect on the younger man, who then feels superior 
to his elder and tends to let his superiority carry over into 
every realm of his life, not seeking the customary counsel of 
the older man in probler^s involving home, family, and 
marriage. 

The Older adult needs to have a specialized kind of education 
available to him in order to regain status in his society and to 
become a responsible citizen of the country in which he lives. 
He needs to know how to count money and objects and how to 
manipulate weights and measures in order to buy, sell, and 
trade with the outside world. To do this he needs a basic 
knowledge of conversational Spanish. He aisp needs to know 
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something about his country and something about personal 
documents and how they can be obtained for himself and his 
family. 

As the children are taught principles of good personal 
hygiene, sanitation, and disease prevention in their school 
classes, the fact that these practices cannot be instituted in the 
home poses the need for health training among adults. Since 
most medical ser *ces in the country are staffed by Spanish- 
speaking personnel, adults also need to know Spanish to 
communicate their medical needs and to read the directions 
md labels on the medicine. Furthermore, as the children leave 
their village to procure further education, the adult needs to 
read and write to be able to communicate with them. 

To meet the above needs, a special adult education program 
was started in 1969 and graciually developed over several years. 
Prior to this some adults had been taught to read by the 
bilingual school teachers. However, this new venture was 
programmed to educate the adult sufficiently in three years so 
that ne could handle the amount of reading, writing, arithmetic, 
hygiene, and Spanish necessary to be independent in everyday 
situations. The majority of participants in the program were 
expected to reach the point of being able to relate to some 
extent to people outside their own community and culture. 

Originally adult classes were scheduled for three or four 
hours a day for six months. Later this was extended to seven 
months. The schedule was as follows: 



Table 20. 1 Adult Class Schedule: 





First 


Second 


Third 




Subject 


year 


year 


year 


Taught 


Reading 


45 min. 


45 min. 


45 min. 


Daily 


Writing 


30 min. 


30 mir 


30 min. 


4 days per week 


Social Studies 




30 min. 


30 min. 


1 day per week 


Oral Spanish 


45 min. 


45 min. 


45 min. 


4 days per week 


Hygiene 


45 min. 


45 min. 


45 min. , 


1 day per week 


Religion 


15 min. 


15 min. 


15 min. 


Daily 
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Over the thrcc-ycar period reading instruction included one 
word book (reading readiness), three syllable books, three 
simple storybooks, a health book, a manual about cattle 
raising, and a manual about chicken raising— all in the 
vernacular. 

A special oral Spanish course was written, built around 
conversations the adults needed in greeting and entertaining 
visitors in their vOirtmunities, as well as in buying, selling, and 
trading. In 1970, cassette tapes and players were introduced in 
this Spanish course as teaching aids. 

Upon comparing those who had learned the Spanish dia- 
togues through cassette recordings with those who had learned 
only from the teacher, it was found that the adults participated 
better when they used cassettes. It would seem that they 
developed more self-confidence by using the inanimate tape. It 
was especially helpful for the women, who find it hard, because 
of cultural norms, to converse with the male teacher in an 
audible voice. Pronunciation was also better for those who 
learned through cassettes. 

In the Srst year hygiene course, a book entitled Heallh 
Education^ was used as a text. The lessons taught subjects 
such as nutrition, origins of disease, the necessity of boiling 
water, building latrines, and burning* garbage, as well as 
personal cleanliness. In the second and thi.d years the hygiene 
class included the study of common diseases, their prevention, 
their causes, and their treatment. Although it was not specifi- 
cally programmed, the adult teacher checked community health 
and sanitation conditions along with his students and instituted 
reforms. In one village the hygiene students cleaned out a 
contaminated water hole and set up rules to keep it from 
becoming recontaminated. ^ 

During the first year of the writing course, students were 
taught all the printed letters— capital and lower case— through 
their use in syllables and words. The lessons paralleled those of 
the reading book. Dictation was stressed as soon as the 



2 The names of lexibooks have been translated from the original Spanish f^r 
the convenience of the reader. 
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students could write a word with sufficient ease, with the goal 
that the adult student would begin to express himself creatively 
as soon as possible. Cursive writing was taught in the second 
year, and in the third year the student learned to write 
Aguaruna words with their Spanish equivalents. 

In first year arithmetic, the teacher^ had supplementary 
lessons to accompany Let s Count and the other arithmetic 
books used in the bilingu&l schools; The emphasis was placed 
on leaching number facts through meaningful situations, such 
as buying and selling and preparing produce for markets. Each 
lesson was presented concretely, graphically, and abstractly. 
Reading, writing, and understanding numbers were taught con- 
currently with counting. Each addition and subtraction fact was 
taught in a problem situation, not in isolation. 

AritRmetic in second and third year included materials used 
in the bilingual schools as well as the following supplementary 
subject matter: counting and reading of numbers to 100, using 
page numbers as a teaching device, using subtraction for giving 
change for various bills, and using all the weights and measures 
^irmon to jthe Marafton area {arroba, fanega, quintal kilo- 
gram, Vz kilogram, liter, pound, gallon, botella, meter, etc.).^ 
The emphasis was on the everyday situation. Role. playing was 
used in the classroom as practice for reahlife situations. 
Additionally, although it couldn*t be programmed specifically, 
the adult teachers helped their students actually weigh products 
for market and went with them to sell them. ^ 

A course in social science was added in 1971. It included the 
following lessons; (1) location of Peru in South America: (2) the 
three regions of Peru and their characteristics: O) departments 
of Peru; (4) province of Bagua and its capital; (5) the district, 
community and family: {6) symbols of Ptru (shield, flag and 
national anthem): (7) why we celebrate July 28 (Independence 
Day); (8) president and ministers of the nation: (9) Lima, the 
capital; and (10) personal documents for citizens, including 
how, where, and when they can be obtained: Birth Certificate, 



3 An arroha equals 25 pounds, a fanff(a about 2'/i bushcW. a qumuti m 
pounds, and a hoteiia is a standard size bottle used for kerosene. 
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Marriage Certificate. Death Certificate. Military Registration, 
and Voter Registration. . 

The first Aguaruna adult teacher-training course was held in 
the community of Ten^ashnum in June of l%9. Four teacher 
candidates attended; two had completed their fifth vea^ <>[ 
elementary school, one had completed third year, and one had 
finished the first year of high school. All but one of the 
prospective teachers were married men. 

The courses lasted for one month, and were taught eight 
hours a day. five days a week The mornings were spent in 
learning the methods and administration necessary for teaching 
the first-year class in the adult school. Emphasis was on 
teacher candidate participation. The afternoons were spent 
practice teaching a class of adults. Each candidate taught one 
subject for a week, and a different subject the following weeks. 
Each candidate had to observe and evaluate the others as they 
taught. Evenings were devoted to studying the material learned 
•r the morning during the methods classes, as well as to 
making teaching aids and preparing for the courses to be taught 
in the adult class the next afternoon. Time was spent each 
morning evaluating the courses taught by the candidates the 
previous afternoon and giving both suggestions for 
improvement and compliments. 

Four first-level adult teacher-training courses were held over 
a three-year period between l%9 and 1971 in which thirteen 
adult teachers were trained in locations within and outside the 

tribal area. u » i. i 

In 1970. a second-level course was introduced ift the inoai 
a- for those who had completed the first-level course, in 
o ,T to train them to handle second- and third-year classes. 
( mis had not been included in the first-level course). The basic 
method of teaching— theory and evaluation in the morning with 
practice teaching in the afternoon and study and preparation -n 
the evening— was the same as for the first-level course. 

In 1973. seven adult classes were functioning. (Six others 
had functioned for their allotted thj-ee years and were no longer 
needed.) The following information was gleaned on a visit to 
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three of the functioning adult classes by testing the students in 
reading and arithmetic, chattipg with them in Spanish, and 
observing them in community life. The students in all the 
communities mentioned could carry on a conversation in 
Spanish based on the vocabulary learned in their courses. 

Community op Shushug after two years of class" 
83% slow, but independent readers 
17% not yet independent readers 
69% had mastered counting, addition, and subtraction 
3 1% had mastered counting only 

Community of Temashnum after two years of class: 
60% slow, but independent readers 
40% not yet independent 

80% had mastered counting, addition, and subtraction 
20% had mastered counting only 

One member of the class at Temashnum had bought his 
own scale, asked prices of the buyers, weighed his own 
produce, and helped his fellow villagers weigh theirs. He 
could calculate how much he should receive for produce 
and had gained the self-confidence necessary to 
communicate that information to the buyer. The 
effectiveness of his training is immediately evident: in this 
community the outside buyer gives the members exactly 
what they ask for. 

Community of Yutupis after ten months of class: 
44% slow, but independent readers 

56% know open syllables, but had not mastered closed 
s yllables 

44% had mastered counting, addition and subtraction 
56% !iad mastered counting only 

The adult program functioned for five years. For part of this 
period, teachers were hired and paid by the government, which 
also provided textbooks and school materials. For the 
remainder of the time, teachers were hired and paid by a 
private institution, which provided additional school materials. 
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Because of a change in national policy, the adult program 
was discontinued in I974/ Enough testing of the program was / 
done, however, to demonstrate its effectiveness as a means of 
helping the Aguaruna ' adult participate independently artd 
creatively in the life of the nation while maintaining the dignity 
which his own language and culture have provided -for him 
through the centuries. 



4 If the Aguaruna adult education program were to be continued, the following 
additional materials are proposed. (1) A second Spanish course in which 
vocabulary and conversations for the following situations are planned: a trip to 




letters, etc. O) Two arithmetic books for aduits wnicn cumu.iic 
the books used in the bilingual schools and the supplementary 



mentioned earlier m this report. 
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TRAINING TO TRAIN: THE KEY 
TO AN ONGOING PROGRAM 
Mildred L. Larson 

The role of SIL in the Peruvian bilingual education pixigram 
has been mentioned at various points in this book. A basic 
premise followed by SIL is the principle that a program should 
not only train people lo perform a certain task but should also 
train them to train others. For example, vernacular speakers 
are trained to teach in bilingual schools, but more than that, at 
least some of them are prepared to train others to teach. Only 
with this added s\ep does the program become self-propagating. 
In the area of agriculture, for example, people are trained both 
to raise chickens and to teach the members of their community 
how to raise them. This training may be by direct instruction or 
by example, but the key is that the process is dynamic and 
leads to an ongoing and developing program. (Chapter 8 
describes in some detail how training to train was carried out in 
the area of school supervision.) 

Perhaps one of the more difficult problems facing a person 
working in a program i»uch as the one presented in this volume 
is how to keep a balance between the many aspects of the 
work as he moves towards turning each aspect completely over 
to others who are permanent in the situation. But it is by doing 
exactly this that he hopes to advajfce all aspects of the program 
simultaneously to completion. // 

In describing the Vicos model of social change, or more 
particulariy the relationshif^^between enlightenment and skill, 

/ 
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the author, Dobyns.' concludes by saying that there is a 
••strong functional linkage between change in (1) economics 
and technology. (2) education. (3) nutrition and health, and 
especially (4) social organization.- (Dobyns also points out the 
interrelation of these various aspects.) His list is similar to that 
given in chapter 22 of this volume where, in addition to ethno- 
linguisUc studies, other SI L^* activities and concerns are 
discussed, among them (I) the <3(6jectives of the ethnic group 
(2) health. (3) community development.- (4) education and 
contact with state authorities, and \5) spiritual values.^ 

Most of this book describes the educational aspect; however, 
other aspects of the total program are closely tied in to 
education. The Peruvian government has asked SIL to wo.1c 
not only in linguistic investigatimi and bilingual education, but 
also in matters of health and •pmunity development The 
training of vernacular speakers ttflrain others applies in these 

areas as well. * . 

Such a varied and yet integrated program can be very de- 
manding on the SIL worker's time. In fact-, any one aspect 
could take up all of his time. It has beea important, therefore, 
to follow a gradual development in each of the areas of S L 
responsibility so that all advance simultaneously and comple- 
ment one another. Although often two linguists are assigned to 
do the work with a single group, in some of the larger groups it 
has been necessary to use more personnel. However, even 
with more personnel, and with a gradual development in each 
area of the work, there is yet another way in which the work 
load is reduced to a reasonable size, that is. by training the 
vernacular speakers to carry certain' responsibilities For 
example, in bilingual education, it has been pointed out already 
that the program is one of training vernacular speakers to do 



1 Henry F. Dobyns. Paul I.. I»ughty. and Harold D. Usswell. Pms««5. 
Powe^and Appld Soaal Changes VUos as a MoUel (Beverly Hills: Sage 

Publications. 1964), p. I6.V . ,„„„,„, ^ 

2 We recognize that health, education, and economic development are all 
integral parts of "community development " However M convenience. heaUh 
and education are discussed separately and "community development is used 
for what might be more accurately termed "economic develppment. 
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not only the teaching, but eventually the supervision and 
preparation of materials. When all of this is finished, the work 
of SIL in bilingual education is completed for that group. 

The charts on the following pages provide, a historical 
synopsis of the work of SIL among the Aguarunas as an 
exaovple of how the various responsibilities were actually 
carried out year by year for this language group. There are. of 
course, other way. it might have been done. Details would be 
different for other language groups, but the general plan of 
keeping a balance between linguistic investigation, 
ethnographic investigation, the education program, the 
preparation of materials for the schools ,^ the health program, 
the community development program, and the translation of 
literature is shown by this synopsis. 

The charts also show how the training began with a few and 
grew until even this training and also the supervision was done 
bv vemac'jlar speakers themselves. A plus sign occurs before 
inose items in which a vernacular speaker worked more or less 
equally with the SIL worker. An asteri!»k occurs before those 
items in which the vernacular speaker took the major 
responsibility or complete responsibility for carrying out the 
work. For example, +Cartilla 6 would nu.cate that that bo'^k 
was prepared by an Aguaruna and SIL worker working 
together, making approximately equal contributions. Cartilla 10 
would indicate that the book was prepared by an Aguaruna 
speaker who had been trained by the SIL worker. Supervision, 
without an asterisk, indicates that the SIL worker did the 
supervision, but with an asterisk it means that an Aguaruna did 
it. These symbols help to show how the work was gradually 
put into the hands of the Aguarunas. who, in turn often 
trained others. Thus, the day has come when SIL workers are 
no longer needed, but the programs continue in an indigenous 
manner. Bilingual school teachers, health promoters, and 
community development promoters are not marked by an 
asterisk, but the number working each year is given. In these 
cases the teacher or promoter is, of course, the one doing the 
work, having received training in his field of endeavor. 

Because the Aguaruna group is one of the larger groups in 



Table 21.1. Synopsis of SIL WoRit among the Aouarunas. 
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the Peruvian jungle, it has been necessary to have more SIL 
personnel assigned than was necessary for smaller groups. 
With the additional personnel ft has been possible for each SIL 
worker to specialize somewhat. 

At the far left the chart is broken up by years, and the 
personnel available are listed for each year. These are people 
who were directly involved out in the tribal area for part of the 
year.^ <The work could not have been accomplished without 
the help of the total SIL team — pilots, mechanics, radio men, 
secretaries, typists, printers, etc.) Next the linguistic and 
ethnographic investigation carried on that year is noted, then 
the school materials which were prepared, and details concern- 
ing bilingual education. This is followed by the work in the 
health and other community development programs. The last 
column gives the progress made in translation. 

The chart is set up to show the actual history of the 
Aguaruna work: it indicates what, in fact, was done each 
year. To see the work done m a particular year, the reader 
should read horizontally across the relevant page. To follow 
the work done throughout the thirty years of SIL involvement 
in one phase of the work, the reader should read down the 
same column to the end of the chart. Items in quotation marks 
are the names of articles written; books are indicated in italics. 

Each linguistic situation has many factors which result if> a 
unique development of the work for that language group. The 
details will depend on the specific interests and abilities of the 
SIL workers involved, as well as on the availability of speakers 
of the language to become involved in the program. Although 
the information being presented has to do with the work being 
carried on by an SIL worker, it must be pointed out that in 
each of these responsibilities the assistance of speakers of the 
language is a vital ingredient. For example, no linguistic 
investigation or primer making could be carried out without the 
cooperation of a native speaker. 



3 In the years 1947-49 two linguists began the work, hut in 1951 two different 
lin^oisls replaced them. They worked until early 1954. The linguist and nurse 
who he^^an working in 1954 continued until 1977. 
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. Also, the rate of development in bilingual education will vary 
according to the availability of educated bilinguals to become 
teachers. For example, the Aguaruna program developed 
rapidly because-.^!) there were a number of bilingual men who 
already were able to read and write and who were eager to 
teach these skills to their own people, and il) there was high 
^motivation for bilingual education in the tribe as a whole 
because they had seen that knowledge of arithmetic and 
Spanish were the best defense against exploitation by the 
patrones: parents wanted their children to go to school (see 
chapter 5). The group as a whole was almost 100 percent 
monolingual, but with these two assets the p ogram moved 
ahead verv quickly. 

Although the various aspects of SIL responsibility are listed 
on the chart in separate columns, there is an interrelationship 
between these various aspects which needs to be emphasized. 
Linguistics is listed first. The study of the vernacular underlies 
all the rest of the work. A good phonological analysis is 
necessary as a basis for determining the alphabet to be used in 
materials for the other aspects, since an inadequate analysis of 
the sound system will result in problems in reading and writing. 
Studies of the grammar and semantics are crucial to good 
vernacular primers and to effective translation of materials 
from Spanish. 

Linguistics underlies ethnographic studies inasmuch as these 
are more accurate when done in the language, which itself is an 
important part of culture. An understanding of the social and 
political structure, leadership patterns, the native educational 
system, etc., is basic to an appropriate selection of prospective 
teachers. The health program is closely related to beliefs about 
sickness and curing. Community development is effective only 
in the matrix of native leadership and work patterns. There- 
fore, the field worker attempts to understand as much of the 
culture as possible. 

We have already related the education program to Imguistics 
and ethnography. Health and other community development 
aspects are, of course, also closely related to education. The 
bilingual school teacher is often the only one available to teach 
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health principles and administer medicines. Without proper 
teaching and sufficient medical help, the school might have 
difficulty functioning because of sickness in the community. At 
the same time, the developn»?nt of health promoters is 
dependent on their advancement in education to the point 
where they can read instructions and keep records. Lee** claims 
that the process of acceptance of a health program is much 
more rapid in a community which also has bilingual education. 

The education program, on the other hand, is dependent on 
the total community development program. In order to have an 
effective school, the community must take responsibility for 
school construction, teacher selection, food for the students, 
money for materials, and the improvement of health by better 
food and facilities. But at the same time the community 
development program depends on basic literacy and knowledge 
of arithmetic and on good health if people are to work. 

The translation of materials from Spanish will be accurate 
and effective only if based on linguistic analysis and knowledge 
of the culture, including belief systems, and if checked for 
accuracy and effectiveness with vernacular speakers who can 
read their own language well. Translation is involved in the 
preparation of advanced school materials, ^health education 
materials, and '*how to" manuals for community development. 
The translation of Scripture is also related to community 
development in that the material translated provides standards 
of conduct which lead to cooperation and working together, 
replacing the feuding of the past. 

Thus, all aspects must progress together in order to meet the 
needs of the whole man, the whole community, and the whole 
language group. 

Carrying out such a program is far beyond the ability of two 
or four or even six SIL members working in a given language. 
The solution comes in keeping a balanced pace, as mentioned 



4 Wilma l-ec. "A Comparativr Study of Health Indices of Two Chayahutta 
Communities One with a Health Promoter and the Other without" (Paper 
presented at the Annual Meeting of the Society of Applied Anthropology, held 
Apnl 2-9. 1978 in Mcrida. Mexico). 
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above, but even more important, in preparing vernacular 
speakers to do the work themselves and by their training others 
who in turn can train still others. The program must be both 
dynamic and self-propagating, since the S!L worker considers 
himself temporary. In the example of the Aguaruna project 
which is used here, almost all phases of the work are now 
being carried on by vernacular speakers. Indeed, as of 1^78 
SIL no longer had members working full time with this group. 

In regard to linguistic investigation, in the early years the 
vernacular speakers were involved by giving information in 
response to specific elicitation of material and by being willing 
to tell stories and experiences into a tape recorder. AS soon as 
possible several were taught to transcribe the recorded material 
and type it up. For example, much of the material appearing in 
the l%5 IBM computer text project'' was transcribed and typed 
by Aguarunas. Of the linguistic material produced in the t970s, 
all the discourse material was written, edited, and typed by 
Aguaruna speakers. In the phonological project, vernacular 
speakers were able to help in classification of phonological 
data. During 1978, five Aguarunas participated in a course 
entitled Introduction to Linguistics," which was given during 
the teacher-training course. In this course they were giver, a 
preliminary introduction to phonetics and phonology and 
shown how these are related to the formation of alphabets. It is 
hoped that these courses will continue and be amplified until 
Aguarunas and other vernacular speakers of the Peruvian 
jungle will have enough linguistic background to write semi- 
technical descriptions of various aspects of their respective 
languages. 

In ethnography the work also began with elicitation of 
information frx)m vernacular speakers and observations made 
by the linguist. During the seventies much more of the work 
was done by Aguarunas, who wrote their legends, often 



5 Comordame oj Afiiumma Texts (Produced by the Joint linguistic 
Information Retneval Protect of the Summer Institute of Linguistics and the 
University of Oklahoma Research Institute, under Grant GS-270. National 
Science Foundation. 1968), 
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consulting with older men for accuracy, and who also did a 
great deal of work on the translation of these legends into 
Spanish. The first two volumes are printed, and three other 
volumes have gone to press. Through the writers' workshops, 
material has also been put in book form by authors writing on 
the customs of the Aguarunas, the making of various cultural 
items, and on the stories and legends told them by their 
parents. The way is open for some of them to continue to 
produce ethnographic material since a number of them have 
learned a few of the essentials for collecting and organizing 
data <see chapter IK). 

In the production of school materials, the role of the 
vernacular speaker as a co-worker on all materials is always 
essential, but during thQ eariy years of the schools, the respon- 
sibility for the books was primarily the linguist's. 
Subsequently, various bilingual teacher^ were largely 
responsible for several advanced reading ^oks. in 1976 an 
Aguaruna supervisor requested iiistructi'oh in the details of 
primer making and began carrying this part of the work, in 
1977 he not only prepared the n>^terials but personally 
presented and defended them to 'those in charge of the 
pedagogy of school materials in the area education office and 
also in Lima. These materials are now printed and are being 
used as the basic primer for first level in the Aguaruna schools. ' 
Additionally, this supervisor has received further instruction 
and continues to prepare materials. 

Chapter 8 of this book shows the development of the 
education program from the time when the SIL- worker did 
much of the training of/teachers and supervision of the schools 
until the present when both are in the hands of the Aguaruna 
and local educationyOfficials. A number of Aguarunas now hold 
key positions in scKool districts throughout the Aguaruna area. 

As to training /ourses and conferences, the responsibility has 
also gradually y6een delegated to Aguaruna teachers. Some of 
these are government-sponsored courses, like the teacher- 
training course held each year at Yarinacocha. During this 
course the SIL worker taught the Aguaruna pedagogy class 
(see chapter 6); however, begmning in 1970 this responsibility 
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was also gradually turned over to Aguaruna supervisors (see 
chapter 8). The teachers conferences arc described in chapter 
9. These were coordinated by the SIL worker during the eariy 
years, with the teachers themselves gradually doing more of 
the planning and carrying out of details. From the beginning, 
each conference was led by an Aguaruna director and 
secretary, and the SIL worker was just one of the group and 
could make suggestions. The conferences fostered a great deal 
of communication, and during the 1970s they also began to be 
completely coordinated by the supervisors. Health promoter 
conferences followed the same pattern as did the community 
development conferences which had been started. Although the 
teachers* conferences have not been held in recent years, the 
pattern is there, and Aguaruna leaders have, in the last few 
years, used this pattern to organize the Aguaruna Council. 
Health promoter conferences and church-related conierences 
have also been held recently, initiated by wc Aguaruna leaders 
themselves. 

During ihe first years that they worked ajnong the Aguaruna. 
the SIL field workers spent much of their time treating the 
sick, caring for people during measles and other epidemics. As 
with other aspects, this was gradually taken over by the 
community. First, the teachers learned to help in the health 
program, then health promoters\were trained a few at a time 
in special courses first held at the clinic at Yarin^cocba^and 
later in various communities. Finall^^ supervisors were trained 
to work with the health promoters in order to free the field 
worker from this responsibility. The SIL workers next helped 
to incorporate the health program into the government program 
so that it would be ongoing and free from SIL involvement. At 
present an Aguaruna man who has studied at a national univer- 



6 Ralph W. Eichenbcrger. "La ciencia mcdica al servicio de' hombre 
selv«tico.- Peru tndtfiena V22I-27. 1952. See also Ralph W. Eichenbcrger. 
"How Medicine. Dentistry, and Linguistics Work T.^ether." Chmhan 
Medico! Society Journal 1964: Ralph W. Eichenbcrger. "Una filosofia de salud 
piiblica para las tnbus indigenas amazdn»cas." America Indi^ena 26:119-41. 
1966. and Wilma Lee and Joy Congdon. Prof^rama de serx tcio de santdad para 
las vomumdades nativas de la selva (Limn. Peru' Ministerio de Educacion, 
1971). 
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sky has helped organize the health promoters and is preparing 
to set 'up a clinic or medical center ^in the tribal area. He has 
also done much to procure medicine for the health promoters 
to use in their work, and has made arrangements for the train- 
ing '^f additional personnel at a hospital in Trujillo, on the 
cpast. 

\At first SIL workers helped in community development by 



making available better grades of chickens and by introducing 
new plants. Assistance was also given in the preparation of 
land requests. A cooperative was organized to help the com- 
munities in marketing. During the sixties, emphasis was placed 
on the preparation of community promotors in the occupational 
courses given by the government at the Yarinacocha center. 
Many community leaders studied agriculture, mechanics, 
carpentry, etc. They then set up projects in their communities. 
Help was given in cattle and rice projects, both new ventures 
for the communities. In 1971, an occupational training course 
was held in the Aguaruna area. 

During the seventies the goals of training Aguarunas 
continued in a broader fashion which was intercommunity in 
scope. These included finding solutions to problems, of trans- 
portation and setting up a sizeable revolving fund for commun- 
ity projects to be administered by Aguarunas. The transporta- 
tion system now includes several large boats and a truck which 
goes from the Aguaruna area to the coast with produce and . ^ 
then brings back supplies. It is an indigenous venture and at 
the moment seems to be very successful. 

In 1977 the Aguaruna Council was organized under the 
diiv'Ction of Evaristo Nuncuan. It consists of four delegates 
from each of the five main geographical regions, and its goal 
is^o study and find solutions to problems facing the Aguarunas 
as a group. So far the delegates have been concerned primarily 
with matters of organization, training, health promotion, and 
agricultural production. The Council has helped to provide 
more training for community promoters. In the area of health 
they are currently building a central clinic and have established 
ways of providing medicines for the health promoters. 

The Council meets with the Aguaruna General Assembly to 
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help with sociopolitical organization, to give orientation, and to 
make plans for development. Most of those who attend the 
Xicncral Assembly have been trained in some aspect of com- 
munity development or education. By working together in this 
way the Aguaruna are accomplish ng much despite the prot>- 
lems they face. ^ ^ 

Translation work has always involved both the linguist and 
the vernacular speaker, with the linguist being responsible for 
communicating the meaning of the material to be translated and 
the vernacular speaker being responsible for how the material 
is to be said in Aguaruna. In the process of translation, the 
vernacular speakers have learned translation principles which 
they have later put into practice by doing translation on their 
own. One person trained in this way translated some sixty-five 
stories from the Old Testament without the help of the linguist, 
all of which were well done and well received by the Agua- 
runa. The man who worked most on the translation of the New 
Testament is now continuing translation of the Old Testament 
by himself. 

Much of the satisfaction for the SIL worker comes from 
seeing the vernacular speakers completely and confidently 
handling the various aspects of the work which he once 
handled, and knowing that these men will also train others. The 
dynamic has been activated, and the future direction it takes 
will depend on the desires of the indigenous peoples and on the 
resources available for them to fulfill these desires. 
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CULTURAL CHANGE AND THE DEVELOPMENT 
OF THE WHOLE PERSON: AN EXPOSITION OF 
THE PHILOSOPHY AND METHODS OF THE 
SUMMER INSTITUTE OF LINGUISTICS' 
Eugene E, Loos, Patricia M, Davis and Mary Ruth Wise 

Introduction 

This chapter is a description of the philosophy and anthropolo- 
gical methodology underlying the work of SJK in r«ru, c^pc- 
ciall y t h ose asp e cts pe rtaining to human relations and cultural 
change.^ 

The first section discusses the reality jf the Peruvian jungle 
where the long history of contact between the ethnolinguistic 
groups and the Spaniards and mestizos have resulted in many 
cultural changes. Secondly, universal human needs and other 
basic concepts are considered. In the third section a general 
account is given of the founding of SIL, its basic principles, 
and its methods of operatijn. The report concludes with 
specific examples of the activities of SIL in the Peruvian jungle 
and some of their results. 



1 A prcvK'>us version of this article was published in Acte.\ du XUte Corif^res 
intfrnationaf des Ameriamistes, Pans, 2/9 septemhre de 1976 Vol. 2 (Pans: 
Socieic des Aii^ricanisrcs. 1978) pp. 499-525. It is r^pnnted in its revised form 
by p«,.inis$ion of the authors and of the Society of Americanists. 

2 The authors would like to express their gratituiS^ to Fernando Fuenzalida. 
Alberto Escobar. Alejandro Ortiz, Aida Vadillo, Darcy Ribciro, Sergio Tapia. 
Ruben Parcdes, Allen Johnson. Oavid Coombs, and Donald Lindholm, who 
read the first drafts of this work and made valuable suggestions. 
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The reality of the jiinf{le and cultural change 

The ethnic groups of the Peruvian jungle have been in contact 
with Western society for many years (in many cases since the 
arrival of the first explorers and missionaries .n »he ^evemeenth 
century). According to Varese (1972:82): "More than 70% of 
these minorities maintain permanent relations of interaction 
with members of the rest of the country... 35% [which includes 
some local groups of those already mentioned] maintain 
sporadic relations: but directly or indirectly, and to a greater or 
leVser degree, .nl of the native societies are linked to the 
Peruvian economic system [italics added]." 

This long history of contact has not only affected the native 
economy but has also resulted in change, in -"any «^Pf*=»^ ° 
the culture. For example, the religion of the Arru-esha like tha 
of many jungle groups, has an animistic base. They beheve that 
the shaman can transform himself into a jaguar, and they are 
afraid of the boa. which is the mother of all the water demons. 
But we also find the Inca concept of the deity of the sun, 
whose worship is a vital part of the Amuesha s fest^v^es. On^ 
discovers, along with the native beliefs and those which are the 
result of the influence of the Inca empire, a syncretism with 
themes such as the cross and the virgin mother of our 
father - These themes have obviously been incorporated inco 
the Amuesha religion from the teachings of . fsi 
missionaries, who established themselves in the area in 1635_ 

In the light of this it would be nothing more than 
romanticism to state that no possibility '^f 
should be introduced, especially with regard to the native 
eSon, but rather that the natives should be eft in the.r 
or gina' state. The concept wb^.h many have of the pure 
Sve- and ihe -happy savage" is a myth. The authors o t ns 
wolk agree with the following affirmation of the Unit for 
Assistance to Native Communities: 
Those who consider the native communities totally isolated 
from the social and economic structures which affect the 
-est of the country are certainly mistaken. This can only 
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be blamed on ignorance or on the manipulation of that 
concept for the benefit of those who believe it. In any 
case, an analysis of the native societies which does not 
consider said relations will be based on a false premise** 
(ChirifTiradoetal. 1975:258). 

Today the native groups are confronting, in ever-increasing 
intensity, waves of people from different cultures: those 
searching for oil, lumbermen, hunters, colonists, missionaries, 
traders, travelers, tourists, students, and others throughout the 
jungle. The contacts and changes which result are intense and 
can be destructive. Furthermore, they tend to disturb the 
equilibrium and weaken the behavioral norms of the native 
culture. For instance, the Amueshas abandoned their tradi- 
tional marriage ceremonies when the mestizos ridiculed them, 
saying, ""These marriages are not legal.** This appears to be 
one of the factors that contribute to the instability of marriage 
among the Amuesha today. 

Furthermore, the material base of the group is now very 
precarious. Game animals are much farther away (and are 
almost extinct in some areas); consequently, it is more work to 
supply basic needs, and there is less anH less time in which to 
do so because the nativeN are obliged to work for their 
pat rones to pay off debts. 

Another serious problem is that the colonists have taken 
possession of the land that has belonged to the Indians for 
many generations. Since they had little or no access to legal 
help, the only recourse for the Amueshas and some other 
groups lias been to emigrate to less desirable areas where they 
could preserve their cultural integrity even though these places 
would offer fewer possibilities for subsistence. The price they 
have had to pay for this has been great physical hardship and 
psychological damage to the members of the group. Unless the 
territory proved to be of no value to the dominating society, in 
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time "civilization" would, without doubt, encompass it.^ Thus, 
in many cases, the native must not only contend with tensions 
within his own culture, but also must combat upheavals caused 
by contact with the outside world. 

Some cultural traits favor survival in the face of contact with 
a dominant, larger cultural group, and others do not. For 
example, Ribeiro (1973:27), using as a basis his study of the 
history of the contact with indigenous groups in Brazil, 
proposes that groups which have unilinear structures, such as 
exogamous clans, seem to be more resistant to external, 
destructive factors than those with extended family structures 
as the largest organized social unit. For an isolated group, 
organization into small communities, that is to say, in extended 
families, is a good adaptation to the jungle environment. 
Nevertheless, this feature, added to a predisposition to change, 
could lead to the disintegration of the native society in the face 
of intensified exploitative contacts. 

Another aspect to be considered is that within the limits of a 
given society, differences of behavior are not only allowed but 
in some cases, are even encouraged. The degree of liberty to 
choose alternatives varies as much within a culture as between 
cultures. Also, tolerance to change v-^ries from one institution 
to another both within a culture and between cultures. If the 
pressures to change key institutions exceed the tolerance of the 
cultural system, the result will be individual disorientation and 
cultural disintegration. In the preface to "Culina Texts" 
Mendizabal Losack (1%2:92) observes: "One of the questions 
which is raised while reading the following texts is, does the 
Culina culture condition in those who are a part of it, an 
adaptable personality, capable of confronting! the social and 
cultural changes provoked by acculturation?— a question which 
Peruvian ethnologists should ask concerning every ethnic 
group... [italics added]." 



3 The authors recognize that over the past years the situation of the ethnic 
groups has improved through the implementaticn of the l.aw of Native 
Communities, the Educational Reform, and other government programs which 
provide favorable external conditions for the 'ndians' community and personal 
development. 
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An additional aspect of the reality is that once contact has 
been established with the outside world, many natives desire 
change. In the Yurua and Purus River basins, a number of 
Culina and Cashinahua communities are found. These groups 
were subjected to intensive and abusive contacts during the 
time of the rubber boom and fled to the headwaters, where 
they stayed without contact until the 1930s in the case of the 
Culina and more or less 1945 in the case of the Cashinahua. 
However, when their axes and machetes were completely worn 
out, they decided to again make contact with the whites who 
asked rubber of them in exchange for merchandise. Consider 
also, the case of the Candoshi. When counselled not to 
abandon their customs, they responded: **You want us to 
continue cutting off each other*s heads in revenge killings? No 
thank you. We do not want to live like that/* 

We must also acknowledge that groups that have been 
pushed aside are eager to know the outside world, a need 
which is legitimately satisfied by printed literature (since radios 
are still scarce in the native cotnmunities and there are no 
programs transmitted in the vernacular). For example, an 
Aguaruna who had traveled to Lima, recognizing this desire in 
his community, wrote a hook in his own language about what 
he had experienced during his visit When he was asked about 
t'.c matter, he replied, "We want to learn new things as well as 
things in our own culture. That is why I wrote this book.** 

The truth of the matter is, then, that the ethnic groups have 
had contact with the Western world for a long time, in many 
cases dating from the arrival of the Spaniards, and since then 
have been in the process of ch ange. Change is normal and 
inevitable since it is the basic mechanism for cultural adapta- 
tion. Every culture is dynamic and is in a constant state of 
change and development: this can be positive and beneficial 
when the changes arise from the free choice of the society, 
which has had various alternatives from which to choose. 

Therefore, using force tn prevent a change can be simply a 
form of repression. On the other hand, the desire neither to 
force members of an ethnic group to adjust to other patterns, 
nor to oblige them to maintain the status quo (if that were 
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possible), necessitates helping them find alternatives in order to 
retain their identity within a viable, strong, united, and just 
society whose values can survive in the face of extracultural 
contact. 

BASIC CONCEPTS 

In every culture the values, social groupings, and activities 
(Pike 1967) arc interrelated in such a way that it is impossible 
to change one part without varying the whole. Furthermore, 
the presence of an outsider (e.g., a field worker) in a native 
group inevitably produces change. For these and many other 
reasons, it is important that the field linguist have a knowledge 
of the basic principles of general anthropology. The principles 
discussed in this section are based on the following psycho- 
cultural considerations: 

• that man has diverse needs that should be satished for his 
development as a whole person 

• that culture is dynamic, not static 

• that certain aspects of a culture lead to the well-being of 
the group and its members, while others are to their detriment 

• that the mother tongue is a key to maintaining cultural 
identity and taking advantage of new information. 

Universal needs 

In. the heart of every human being there are material and 
psychological needs and traits which are common to all men. 
These are inherent in the human personality and are inter- 
woven with sociocultural needs. Some of the most important 
ones are discussed below. *• 

Phymal needs. Man has certain basic physical needs for 
maintaining life: he needs a geographical area designated as his 



4 Since i^c theoretical orientations of SIl. anthropologists vary considerably, 
we neither attempt to delineate here a complete list of universal needs, nor to 
follow specific lists, a* for example those to be found in the works of 
Malinowski ( 1944) and Aberle et al. i I950K 
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sphere of life — even nomadic groups have a certain territory 
within which they tend to move about. He also needs food, 
certain health safeguards (adequate medicines and hygiene), 
and protection from hostile natural elements. 

Psychological needs. Each individual needs a feeling of 
security within a social context (this varies from culture to 
culture) and a sense of his own identity. There are various 
factors which contribute to a healthy concept of personal 
identity; among them are: to be esteemed and accepted by 
others; to have a feeling of personal dignity and esteem; to be 
aware of the value of his cultural heritage; to know that he 
loves and is loved; to know the satisfaction of being able to 
express himself in creative ways through language, art, 
handcrafts, work, and music; to have the satisfaction of having 
succeeded in something; to have hope and courage; and to hold 
to a moral code. 

Sociocultural needs. Among sociocultural universal needs arc 
the following: differentiation of social roles and criteria to 
assign roles to the members of the community, means of 
communication shared by the members (language), common 
objectives and values, norms for regulating the expression of 
the emotions, socialization of the members, and negative and 
positive sanctions for the control of conduct which are put into 
effect for the well-being of all. 

Although one can enumerate these necessities among cultural 
universal, the ways in which they are satisfied vary from one 
society to another. 

Traits which lead to the well-being or detriment of the .society 

All societies, like the people who constitute ihem, have 
tendencies and traits which lead to their well-being or viability 
in the face of contacts with the outside world, while others 
become a detriment to them or may even lead to their 
extinction. According to the values held by the authors of this 
work, ^aspects of the first type can be considered positive; 
those of the second, negative. As far as negative aspects are 
concerned, it is not a case of the culture of a minority social 
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group being inferior or ' bad ^ in comparison with a 'good" 
majority or with a dominant Western culture. Rather it involves 
aspects which lead to the self-destruc tion of the culture and/or 
the physical or psychosocial detriment of its people or that lead 
to injustices to individuals v ithin or outside the culture. 
Injustices are defined, in general, by commonly recognized 
values, such as those stipulated in the United Nation's 
'•Universal Declaration of Human Rights." Traits that can be 
classified as positive are those which lead to well-being and 
include all the traits that are not negative. They cover the 
whole gamut of the social, material, and spiritual reality of a 
people: norms concerning marriage, family structure, kinship 
system, social structure of the community, social controls, 
world view, language, oral traditions (legends) and history, 
division of labor, art, music, dress, type of housing, etc. 

Examples of traits which lead to well-beinu^ The pattern of 
matrilocal residence with cross-cousin marriage in a jungle 
society, for example, is a well-adapted response to the situation 
and might include the following beneficial factors: 

• Security for the husband when he must be away from 
home for whatever reason, such as to hunt or to do special 
work for his patr6n (for example, extraction of rubber and 
wood); he can leave knowing his wife will be in good hands 
(those of her parents). 

• Security for the wife: her parents do not allow her 
husband to mistreat her, which is of special importance in a 
society where tl;e woman occupies an inferior position to the 
man. 

• Security in old age foi the parents of the woman: the son- 
in-law continues to support them. 

• Social security: each member of the family has at least 
one group of relatives (extended family) to which he feels he 
belongs. 

• The activities of the group are automatically structured 
according to a pattern of established categories along with an 
understanding of the functions of each. That is to say, each 
member of the extended family has a definite function. 
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• This model often provides a reciprocal redistribution of 
excess goods obtained by individuals. 

There are countless examples of such positive aspects in 
each ethnic group in Peru, in fact, many scholars believe that 
tribal life is frequently much more significant and satisfactory 
for the members of a group than "civilization** is for those who 
work many hours a day at jobs in which they find neither 
satisfaction or the fulfillment of their ambitions (Sapir 1964). 

Members of the ethnic groups of the Peruvian jungle 
evidence an extraordinary knowledge of their environment. 
They distinguish between plants which are edible, those which 
are medicinal, and those which can be used for other purposes 
(in construction, for example). Their adaptation to the natural 
resources of the jungle is complicated and promotes the 
maintenance of ecological balance. Their system of siash-and- 
bum agriculture is obviously convenient for the tropics. The 
cultivated areas which are later left to return to jungle are not 
lost, but rather slowly recuperate fertility for future cultivation 
(Meggers 1971). The following are two examples which serve to 
illustrate this adaptation to their environment: 

The Mayoruna live on hilly land near the headwaters of 
small rivers. There, "... as soon as the trees are cut, 
erosion begins. They have seen that it is best to cut the 
trees parallel to the hill using the trunks as terraces to hold 
the top soil which would be carried downhill by the rain" 
(Vivar A. 1975:345). 

Ground satisfactorily cleared by the Aguaruna would not 
impress the outside observer because it has uneven borders 
and because some trees have been left here and there. But the 
fact of the matter is that these trees are often species whose 
fruit attract certain varieties of birds that can be hunted with 
the blow gun and serve to augment the meat supply for the 
family (Grover |97l:l). 

Other customs which might appear detrimental at first glance 
actually show a good adaptation of the native to his 
environment and are adequate means to protect the rights of all 
the members of a society. For example, the very popular use 
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of nettles to discipline children might seem severe, but among 
the Amuesha and some other groups, a single nettling is 
normally sufficient to teach the child to obey his parents. 
Afterwards, the mere threat of such a punishment is sufficient 
to quell misbehavior. There is no danger oi permanent damage 
to the child,'' and it is unnecessary to look for other, potentially 
harmful forms of punishments. They severely criticize parents 
from another culture who spank their children, but the use of 
nettles is always approved. 

Examples of trails that are detrimental to the individual or 
the society. In one of the native communities, a young couple 
was in anguish seeing their four-month-old become gravely ill 
with a respiratory infection. The people, who attributed the 
disease to supernatural causes, counselled the parents to bathe 
the child in jrine, feed it with the same, and put powdered 
tobacco into its nostrils. The anguish caused by the death of 
the child was felt no less intensely by its parents than that 
experienced by parents in other cultures; and, in all probability 
the "treatment" contributed to the child's death. It is evident 
that in such cases other means of treating the sick are needed, 
as well as hope and spiritual comfort. 

For an example of a trait which does not favor the survival 
of the group, see the case of revenge killings among the 
Candoshi (pp. 386-87). 

Examples of traits that could result in well-heinu or 
detriment. Some traits embrace both positive and negative 
values. That is to say, they could turn out to be both beneficial 
^nd detrimental to the society or the individual. If one were to 
study the pros and cons of female infanticide— as well as the 
infanticide of deformed males— among the Mayoruna, a custom 
related to that of raiding other groups or mestizo settlements to 
provide themselves wi»h women and servants, it would include 
at least ihe following: 



5 Wf refer to the varieties of nettles which cause stinging and itching for 
approximately a half hour There are other varieties which can cause 
inflammation and other longer lasting discomfort 
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Positive 

• Furnishes a niore varied 
genetic source for a small 
community, bringing genetic 
benefit. 

• Permits the expression of 
aggression, needed by every 
human being, within the 
normative standards of the 
culture. 

• Frees the woman from the 
responsibility for ^ unwanted 
daughters and avoids the tragedy 
of deformities. 

• Some terrorized neighbors 
are careful not to make 
incursions into Mayorjna territo* 
ry, thus slowing down the rate of 
acculturation and enhancing the 
prospects for survival of the 
group. 

• They procure implements 
for hunting and farming. 

• It strengthens the cultural 
control over the members of the 
native society. 

• The fulfillment of their 
objectives gives a basis for a 
feeling of self-identity and 
security. 



Negative 

• The women are taken by 
force, subjugated and intimidated. 
They often never become 
linguistically or socially adapted 
and so are destined to live in 
cultural isolation and on an 
inferior level. 

• The captured children are 
raised as slaves and sometimes 
do not gain the same level of 
acceptance as the autfientic 
Mayorunas. ; 

• Children are exterminated 
by their own parents (infanticide). 

• The innocent husbands, 
children, and brothers of the cap- 
tured women are assassinated. 

• The Mayorunas as well as 
neighboring groups live in 
constant fear, apprehension, and 
suffering realizing their inability 
to maintain a constant state of 
alertness in order to defend 
themselves. 

• The communities of the 
victims organize expeditions for 
revenge. 

• A considerable portion of 
the Mayorunas are preoccupied 
with getting to the outside world; 
the captives, their children, and 
others unite in a desire to escape 
the terror of reprisals and internal 
violence; some not only flee but 
take others with them. 
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Since at one lime or another all cultures manifest characteris- 
tics which act in opposition to the well-being of their members, 
collective as well as individual solutions are needed. Often, the 
solutions take the form of cultural sanctions against the 
offenses and injustices perpetrated in favor of one individual at 
the cost of his colleagues. Not all of these sanctions are 
successful, and when they are not, frustration and social 
disintegration may result. 

In other cases the question is not a matter of success or the 
lack of it, but rather of different anthropological interpreta- 
tions. For example, Mendizabal Losack ( l%2:9l) observes hew 
the Culina resort to magic to satisfy their needs: While the 
Culina are obviously in a state of anxiety, their culture offers 
relief through magic, a practice constantly referred to in the 
texts. For example, in La Rana Dsaphua' (text 25) the 
informant says: 'like we do in our ceremonies to obtain food'.'' 
On the other hand, Siskind (1970), later analyzing the Culina's 
frequent recourse to magic, showed that it is precisely this trait 
which impedes their making a satisfactory adaptation to their 
environment, ^ince their movements are restricted by their 
suspicion of the motives behind every act. 

Extreme manifestations of backbiting, egotism, hate, jeal- 
ousy, hostility, etc., are traits which, if not brought under 
control, can destroy personalities and caltjires. Love, joy, 
harmony, unity, common objectives, and^tual help build up 
and fortify individuals as well as cultures. But these qualities 
cannot be produced by imposition. They must spring from 
within by personal or group option. 

What each individual needs is an opportunity for personal 
fulfillment, freely and conscientiously exercising his right to a 
personal decision in the face of various alternatives. As far as 
society as a whole is concerned, the ideal is a culture that 
offers its members the very best conditions for its well-oeing, 
but there is no culture completely adequate to fulfill this 
function. Internal and external factors at times cause pressures 
with which the existing cultural mechanisms cannot contend. 

The attitude of a field investigator. As has already been 
mentioned, every human being needs to adhere to a moral 
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code, and 9'! cultures have such codes, although these vary a 
great deal both outside and even within the same culture. As 
Herskovits (1948:76) has said: "morality is universal." The 
anthropologist is no exception: he needs and has a professional 
code of ethics, and one aspect of his system of beliefs might 
well ^ be the doctrine of- cultural relativism. Following this 
relativism to its logical conclusion, one sees as a system 
which favors the status quo. Evaluating relatively a cultural 
structure which foments exploitation or which results in the 
extinction of one group in favor of another, one would come to 
the conclusion that it is neither better nor worse than another 
system. 

^Nevertheless, even though he may try not to evaluate the 
cultures he .studies or to judge between the "good'* and the 
"'bad,'* the anthropologist, the linguist, or other investigator in 
the field, as a human being, must recognize in all cultures the 
existence of injustice and suffering with regards to the 
individual, as well as to the group to which he belongs. 
Furthermore, although he may not admit it, he believes that his 
own rights should be respected. That is to say, although his 
dogma is actually relativism, not all of his actions and 
expectations are in agreement with that doctrine. 

During the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, epidemics 
of smallpox and other foreign diseases decimated the 
population of many groups and completely exterminated 
others. Those who survived became victims of extreme 
cruelties during the height of the rubber boom and were later 
exploited ^y patrones and mere ants who did not pay just 
prices for their lumber and other products, and who at the 
same time charged exorbitant prices for their merchandise. In 
the face of individual cases of suffering and the precarious 
situation of the ethnolinguistic groups which survive, the field 
worker must make an effort to help in accordance with the 
available possibilities and the desires of the - native 
community — making medicines and seeds available, helping n. 
the organization of cooperatives, cooperating in bilingual 
education programs and othef^ development projects. While 
such help might result in a temporary dependence, it is 
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expected that care will be taken not to allow the dependence to 
become permanent. This was expressed by a leader of the Piro 
group: **We needed the help of the Summer Institute of 
Linguistics at the beginning [of the bilingual school program 
and community development projects], but now we can go 
along independently." In order to gain this confidence and 
independence, the form of assistance should not destroy the 
tmditional system of social organization, beliefs, etc., but 
rather should function within these systems with discernment 
and by means of the participation of the members of the group 
itself 

The importance of the mt ther tongue 

One of the consequences of contacts between a majority 
culture which has had access to reading and writing and ihe 
other benefits of education and a minority culture which as yet 
has not had these benefits is that the member of the latter has a 
tendency to feel inferior and discouraged. This is partly due to 
the fact that he does not recognize the positive elements of his 
own culture and partly because he knows that others do not 
acknowledge them as being positive. 

Language is one of the extremely important and positive 
elements of a culture since it constitutes a means of 
communication as well as of reflecting a substantial part of the 
culture. It is a key trait for the preservation of group unity arJ 
sense of identity for the individual. Therefore, the fact that his 
language is considered worthy to be used in education and his 
oral cultural heritage is worthy of being preserved and 
propagated through the written word contributes to his 
e.xpectations, his personal dignity, and his self-esteem. When 
those who have just become literate discover they can express 
themselves in writing, they not only have a means of achieving 
fulfillment and self-identification, but they also have the 
satisfaction of contributing to the preservation of their cultural 
values by putting their stories and traditions into written form. 

The literate person who speaks a vernacular tongue also has 
the advantage of being able to obtain the necessary information 
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to maintain good health through pamphlets printed in his 
language on hygiene and prevention of disease. Also, to give 
him confidence and courage, he has at his disposal, among 
other things, laws concerning his rights, collections of his own 
people's folklore, portions of the Bible, etc. To' adapt himself 
to changes in his environment and free himself from his patron, 
if he wishes, he has manuals of instruction for agriculture and 
cattle and chicken raising. An indication of the self-esteem he 
has once he ijs literate is that he now considers himself capable, 
like any other individual, to take advantage of the information 
available in his language, using it for his own development and 
defense. 

On the other hand, he also needs the benefits of bilingualism. 
One of the conclusions of a workshop held in January, 1978, 
reads as follows: ' Almost p|| groups that speak an indigenous 
language are found on the lowest level of society and generally 
are also on the fringes of the national economic life. Those 
speaking the vernaculai do not have the san»^ opportunities to 
participate in national life as do Span'sh-speaking groups" 
(Sola and Weber 1978:9). 

When an Indian lives in contact with ^' e dominant culture, 
but does not speak the national language, he feels cut off and 
isolated. But if he is able to communicate with Spanish 
speakers, his social and cultural sphere is expanded, and he 
need not feel dominated. Bilingualism is not necessa ly a 
manifestation o^ alienation, but rather can contribute fo a 
feeling of dignity and self-esfeem. An Aguaruna jxpresseo it 
very v/ell when he said, "We, the Aguaruna, are infellfgcnt. 
We can leani two languages." 

The use of the mc her tongue in daily life cor. /utes to the 
unity of a group and strengthens the local social units, prevent- 
ing them from being dominated by Spanish speakers. On the 
other hand, bilingualism opens new doors of communication 
and interchange among those who speak different languages. 
Taking the latter into account along with the other basic 
concepts considered in this section, we turn now to an 
exposition of the philosophy and methods of the Summer 
In^'tiiute of Linguistics. 
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WHAT IS THE SUMMER INSTITUTE OF LING'^ISTICS 
AND WHO ARE ITS MEMBERS? 

Origin 

The SIL was founded in 1934 by WiPjam Cameron Townsend 
with the desire to give practical help to the world's minority 
groups. Fourteen years of experience among native groups in 
Guatemala, especially with the Cakchiquel, had convinced him 
of various important principles which are presented below. 
Townsend's basic principles. 

) f hat the Scriptures offer to the - lan who accepts them a 
moral basis and a hope which can transform his life, giving him 
the necessary motivation and spiritual strength to fulfill his own 
deep desires as well as those of the society of which he is a 
member. 

(2) That, although it is necessary to respect the mdigenous 
cultures and their right to fulfillment a.id to reject the 
domination and imposition by force of foreign values, it is also 
necessary to make it possible for thtse societies to have a 
knowledge of the Biblical message so that they might enjoy its 
benefits if they so desire. 

(3) That, totally apart from the spiritual motivation, ♦he 
privilvged of the world are obligated to help the needy and 
oppressed in any way they can, for they, too, have the right to 
develop as free people and choose their own future with an 
understanding of what the consequences of such decisions 

might be. ^ . 

(4) That, since the avuliable resources are few and provision 
for all the needs of the mdigenons societies is impossible, it is 
necessary to limit ourselves to what is most important: 

• translate portions of the Bible so that the ethnic groups 
can take advantage of thei*- teachings if they so desirt, 

• promote the study a^. appreciation of the worth of the 
vernacular tongues; 

• open channels of communication and cultural interchange, 
principally through bilingual education, always respecting to 
the fullest the dignity of the Indian and hii culture; 
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• serve without discrimination y humanitarian and 
practical works within tne scope of the existing resouices; and 

• cooperate, in a nonsectarian way and without participa- 
ting in political movements, with academic, government, and 
other entities that request collaboration. 

(5) That, in order to carry out this work, it is imperative that 
scientific methods be used (descriptive linguistics along with 
other disciplines — anthropology and education, for example) in 
order to assure that the field worker do his work effectively 
and well. 

The founding of t^e twin organizations: SiL a^ VBT. With 
the vision of prepaimg young people for a dii. jlt task, a 
course in descriptive linguistic: was organized in the summer 
of 1934. After attending the second course in the summer of 
1935 and having been unproved, following an appropriate 
process of selection, the first researchers we appointed to 
Mexico. 

In 1942, eight years after having begun work, SIL was 
incorporated in the state of California to facilitate the 
negotiation of agreements ^nd contracts with academic and 
governmental agencies. At t\ ime time the twin organization, 
Wycliffe Bible Translators « ^T), was founded. It is signifi- 
cant that SIL was not established in an attempt to mask the 
activities of WBT, but that WOT was founded to solve a 
problem which in lime became more and more aoparent: those 
who were enthusiastic about the work of SIL and wanted to 
support it experienced difficulties in understanding how it was 
possible that representatives of a scientific organization should 
also be interested in translating the Bible. At the same time, 
o^her ino.viduals and entities enthusiastic about supporting the 
work of translation had difficuUy m comprehending the need 
for a strong emphasis on the scientific aspect. The solution was 
to establish two organizations which together reflect the dual 
motivation of the members. From the beginning the puolic has 
been adequately informed about the functions of both.^ 



6 Sec for example. Who Brought the Word. I%3 and Lanuuou*^ an/' hiuth. 
1972 (Wycliffe Bible Translators. Inc.. in .oopcraiion with the Summer 
IfiMitute of Linguistics). 
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Financial policies. The financial policies which evolved 
during those first years and have since been established are as 
follows: 

• The great»;st amount of support for SIL and WBT 
activities, like that of its members, is provided by private 
donations. Each individual is responsible for his own expenses. 
He is supported by relatives and triends and by churches or 
other private groups who are interested in the work. There is 
no fixed budget, and salpries are not guaranteed. 

• Apart from private donations, certain public institutions 
have contributed generously, e.g., subsidies for gasoline and 
printing material. It is important to note that these 
contributions are received sporadically and are designated for 
specific local projects. They are also the exception rather than 
the rule. 

In addition to this, the members of SIL share their material 
possessions and intellectual capacity in a brotherly fashion. 
Concerning this a visiting anthropologist remarked: "I am 
amazed that you being from capitalistic countries are true 
communists in. your life-style." 

Methods of operation 

Philosophy. SIL began with the conviction that every human 
being has the need and the right to fulfillment as a whole 
person and that h'^ needs that which will help him maintain 
with dignity his cultural identity and his own personality traits. 
On the other hand, he must be free to adapt positively to the 
continuous flow of new situations which he encounters, in 
order to retain or recover his security and self-respect as a 
member of a culture which is valuable in itself and is 
recognized as such by others. Since contact with Western 
societies is an unavoidable reality for the great majority of 
aboriginal groups, a major function of the field worker at 
present is necessarily to help lessen the shock of cultural 
clashes as wisely and as appropriately as possible, in the face 
of extremely varied and complex circumstances. 
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Mf-mbers of SIL try not to work with a paternalistic attitude 
whici could foster dependency or domination. Their objective 
is to complete their task as quickly as possible, leaving behind 
"tools** with which the native groups can adapt themselves as 
they see fit to new sociological realities. The linguist must also 
make an effort to avoid the errors of his own society — nfiaterial- 
ism in its diverse forms, ethnocentrism, and the possible 
disadvantages of its economic system, among others. That is to 
say, he must bear in mind that a clear distinction exists 
between cultural domination and a fruitful cultural exchange. 

In addition, SIL holds the conviction that every language has 
inherent value; that even in the case of those that seem 
destined to extinction, as a scientific organization it is obligated 
to make an effort to preserve data from them. This interest can 
be documented by the fact that time and personnel have beeh 
dedicated not only to relatively large ethnic groups but also to 
groups with very few speakers. In Brazil Dr. Sarah 
Gudschinsky worked several months with the last survivor of 
the Ofaie-Xavante group who suffered with tuberculosis. In 
Peru, studies of three languages which are about to become 
extinct — Andoa, Taushiro, and Resigaro — have been published. 

Scientific basis. Members of SIL form a team which is 
organized and trained in the following manner. Young people 
with college degrees are trained in the basics of linguistics, 
anthropology, and literacy in ten summer courses held every 
year in six diffetent ::ountries. The attendance of new 
candidates at the course also serves as a trial period. In 
accordance with SIL regulations, the training is available to all 
who wish to take advantage of it. After being accepted as a 
member of SIL, the applicant is required to attend orientation 
and survival courses that will help him to adapt to new cultural 
and ecological environments. It is important that at all times he 
show an altruistic spirit. 

After being trained and assigned to work with a certain 
ethnic group, the new researcher is counselled and supervised 
by a team of experienced specialists who act as advisers for the 
linguistic, anthropological, and educational work done. This 
consultant system, in which all the field workers are included. 
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accelerates the work, helps to control the quality of the 
research, and fosters encouragement and understanding among 
the members of the team. Seminars on a variety of topics help 
keep linguists up to date on new theories and methods. Many 
members do advanced studies in their speciality during theii 
sabbatical leaves. 

As a result of this program, SIL Ters in its 1935-1975 
Bibliography the titles of research studies carried out on 638 
languages in 30 countries; these have been published in some 
190 linguistic and anthropological journals and monographs. 
Plans are to continue to make data obtained available to the 
academic world, as well as to fhe general public, as quickly as 
experienced consultants can supervise their preparation. 

The majority of works published by SIL comprise descrip- 
tions of phonologxal and morphological systems, sentence 
structures, and aspects of the culture and social organization; 
dictionaries; compilations of folklore; and in more recent years, 
paragraph and discourse analyses. Nearly all of these studies 
concern ethnolinguistic groups which did not have alphabets in 
common use before the studies began. Since the majority of 
scientific journals do not publis*^ data compilations and 
descriptive studies without theoretical conclusions, even 
though such publications are part of SIL's objectives, 
microfiche reproductions are beginning to be used to make the 
materials available at a reasonable cost to those scholars who 
need them. 

As an example of SIL s scientific production, including 
applied linguistics— translations and contribution^ to the 
Bilingual Education Program— a detailed list is included here 
which was presented to the Minister of. Education of Peru in a 
General Report pertaining to the year 1975: 
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38 
90 

7 
18 

27 

37 
29 
673 
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Slalislics of Works Published 
on 4 1 Peruvian Vernacular Languages 
June 1946- December 1975 

Type of Work 

Phonology: studies of the sound system of each 
language, one of the principal bases for 
establishing an alphabet. 

Grammar: studies of word structure (meaning and 
order of each affix) and the syntax of each 
language. The studies are based on various 
linguistic theories, such as structural linguistics, 
tagmemics, generative semantics. Various 
theoretical papers are also included. 

Pedagogical grammars. 

Vocabularies and dictionaries (one publication 
includes lists of words in 20 languages, and 
another includes useful phrases in 25). 

Comparative linguistics: studies comparing 
phonological, grammatical, and lexical features of 
various languages. These contribute to the 
classification of each language within a family 
and to hypotheses regarding prehistoric demo- 
graphic movements of indigenous communities. 

Anthropology: ethnological studies of social 
organization, materia! culture, world view, etc. 

Legends a.id other folklore (there are another 24 
included in educational materials). 

Educational material: prepared in 30 languages 

for Bilingual Education Centers of the Ministry of 

Education. The breakdown is as follows: 

443 Language arts: Reading, writing, and 

grammar. 

81 Mathematics. 

48 Social sciences and natural science. 

21 Religious education. 

41 Native literature collections. 

39 Practical manuals and teaching guides. 
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314 Translation: Universal Declaration of Human 

Rights: New Testament books: summaries of 
portions of the Old Testament: topics covering 
hygiene, cattle, and poultry raising, etc. 
31 Topics covering education and community 

development. 
33 Reports and general topics. 

1,297 (Grand total) 

Environment for ri^earch. It should be made clear that the 
linguist must learn the language within the context of the 
indigenous life-style. To do this, he must travel to a tribal 
community which, in the majority of cases, is isolated and far 
from urban centers, without communication systems or nearby 
centers of supply, and which offers very few conveniences. He 
requires a considerable period to adapt to the environment and 
the sociocultural reality in which he will live and work. The 
linguist who masters the language has a means of communica- 
tion whereby the people feel free to express themselves. 
Consequently, he must devote much time to interpersonal 
relations, attend to the sick, and lend his services in 
emergencies such as floods and epidemics. 

The manner in which the linguist's basic plan is carried out 
varies considerably due to a great diversity of cultural, geo- 
graphic, sociopolitical, and other factors. For example, in 
South America s Amazon region, particularly during the first 
years of the work, the isolation and difficulties in transportation 
required the establishment of various centers to provide the 
field workers with transportation and supplies, medical care, 
education for their children, permanent housing, supervision of 
studies, publication of compiled data, and other help. We are 
grateful to the governments which have authorized the use of 
such facilities without which it would have been almost 
impossible to re.ch the majority of jungle groups. In other 
countries such as ivlexico, the linguists are assigned from a 
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central office located in the capital and depend on supplies ob- 
tained locally. In some countries SIL cooperates with govern- 
ment entities in literacy, bilingual education, and community 
development projects. In others the work is oriented almost 
exclusively towards ethnolinguistic studies anff translation. 

The length of time a linguist needs to complete his task 
depend!^ on such varied factors as the degree of difficulty of the 
language, the amount of time which native speakers who are 
capable and desirous of helping with the studies may have at 
their disposal, the degree of confidence established with the 
ethnic group, health, facilities available, and interruptions. The 
time invested may be as much as twenty years. However, this 
period may be shorter if conditions are optimum or objectives 
reduced. 

In any event, the linguist is responsible for his expenses, 
including paying an adequate salary to the vernacular language 
helpers who assist him in his studies or render other services. 
In addition, he must adjust his way of living to avoid 
unfavorable socioeconomic contrasts as much as possible. 

Identification with the ethnic group in which they woik, the 
aspiration of every field researcher, was confirmed in the case 
of two young female linguists one day as they arrived at an 
Amuesha community. The dogs ran out as usual to chase them 
off, but the Amueshas assurec* them that there was nothing to 
fear as the dogs bit only "white people." 

Services. SIL is dedicated to serving people *o the fullest 
extent of it* capabilities and without discrimination. At the 
request of many different entities, it has been privileged to 
cooperate m such activities as ^he training of linguists and 
native authors: in educational projects (preparation of 
materials, literacy campaigns, and training of bilingual 
teachers): emergency flights and vaccination campaigns; 
community projects, training of national technicians, and 
training of health promoters. In all of this it has endeavored to 
follow the example o** Jesus who said ^Mhe Son of Man did not 
come to be served but to serve, and to give His life a ransom 
for many" (Mark I0:4.S). 
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Altitudes of the members 

Each member of SIL is conscious of the fact th^t his cultural 
heritage has negati^nrait^of which be does not approve and 
which he does not desire to transmit to others. The basic 
attitude is: 

We are fallible human beings who are continuously being 
'•newed intellectually by a wholesome, positive, encour- 
Jng, and refreshing spiritual fountain. We wish to place 
this within the reach of those who could use it but do not 
yet possess it. We are also conscious that ethics demand 
that we do everything possible to contribute to our fellow 
man's fulfillment as a whole person. Our human and eco- 
nomic resources are merely a grain of sand compared with 
the needs. Therefore, we contribute as much as possible to 
the implementation of national programs, endeavoring to 
help the Indian communities take advantage of the 
assistance provided by official organizations. 

SI! 's policy '^egarding the positive traits of a culture is to 
reinforce them as much as possible, for example, weaiing 
typical clothing on appropriate occasions and stimulating the 
use of the mother tongue by the children. As to the negative 
aspects, the basic attitude is that no action should be taken, 
but that the people must make their own decisions after consid- 
ering various alternatives, for example, those found in health 
manuals, in the Universal Declaration of Human Rights, \nA in 
the teachings of the Gospel. On rare occasions, however, when 
the life of a human being is at stake, Jiuman compassion 
demands intervention. 

In serving Peru, the members* of SIL seek to work closely 
with government, scientific, and educational programs, making 
the linguistic and cultural data obtained available to the public. 
We deem this contribution ethically appropriate. 

Out of courtesy and good ethics, the foreign members, as 
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guests of a host nation, do not participc'te in internal political 
affairs and do not support any polUicoeconomic system. They 
consider it the sacred right of each country to choose its own 
organization and social process without foreign intervention or 
comments. In addition, they are nonsectarian and seek to 
maintain a position of impartiality toward religious doctrines. 

They always reject violence as a way to social p'*ogress. On 
the other hand, they believe that nonviolence is not 
synonymous with passivity, weakness, and submission to 
exploitation. They are certain thai native cultures do not need 
more violence, but rather that courage, vision, and love should 
be stimulated to build a society with neither exploiters nor 
exploited, dedicated to serving every man and all men. 

Activities 

identification with the objectives of the ethnic groups. SIL 
members believe that in each case the help given to an ethnic 
group should be in response to needs felt and expressed by the 
group itself. Rather than imposing projects upon them, then, 
SIL works along with them so that their aspirations might be 
fulfilled. Each linguist is expected to cultivate the ability to 
recognize the deep desires expressed to him and know how to 
offer help and suggest alternatives within the total context. On 
the other hand, some of the problems of the indigenous groups 
have already been publicly expressed, for instance, at the 25th 
Annual Latin American Congress in a mimeographed bulletin 
entitled "The Autochthonous Americans Give Their Opinion" 
(University of Florida, Gainesville, February 17-23, 1975). 
Some of the problems and recommended solutions are listed 
here, along with some of SIL's activities and methods which 
might be considered positive responses to them. 

The following are the conclusions of the Congress, with SIL 
activities and methods appearing in italics following each point: 

(1) That American Indians do not receive an education suited 
to their social and cultural reality and consequently are 
pushed to the fringes of society. 
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I iteracy and hilmual education programs in cooperation 
with the Ministry of Education. 

2. That aboriginal languages, being mostly only spoken, are 
considered inferior. 

Formulation of alphabets, preparation of hooks, compilation 
of folklore, and other materials in the vernacular languages; 
emphasis on the value of each culture and language: training 
of indigenous authors. 

3. That it is unjust that the present sociopolitical system of the 
American Indian be basically that of mere subsistence. 
Programs of community development: training of Indian 
leaders and technicians: aid in finding markets and 
marketing products (always hearing in mind the objective of 
training them to assume responsibility and initiative, not 
creating dependence). 

4. That the Indians do not- knowledgeably participate in the 
politics of the socia* systeiti which surrounds them. 
Through bilingual education, travel, and other means, doors 
are opened to fruitjul contacts with the "outside ' world. In 
addition, members of minority language groups are assisted 
in the acquisitum of the personal documents necessary to 
participate in the civic life of the country. 

5. That there is a lack of interethnic unity. 

Training courses provide opportunities for meetirn^ other 
groups: frequently enemies are reconciled when they get to 
know each other. 

6. That there are diverse types of organizations operating... in 
the native groups which, rather than raising the level of 
human existence, serve as elements of alienation. 

The fostering of literature in vernacular languages has 
resulted in a growing sense of cultural identity and has 
helped to avoid alienation. 
Following are some of the recommendations made by the 
Congress: 

1. Instruction in the mother tongue as a means of education 
according to the cultural traits of each ethnic group. 
4 fundamental principle on which SILs work is based. 
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2. Create autonomous indigenous linguistic institutes, 
directed by Indian professionals competent in the field. 
A work plan was drawn up for an intensive introductory 
course in descriptive linguistics, jisycholini^uistics, and 
sociolinguistics for speakers of vernacular languages in 
Peru.'^ In 1978 a brief introductory course in descriptive 
linguistics was offered to a number of bilingual teachers. 

3. In the bilingual education programs, the teachers should be 
bilingual natives. 

A fundamental principle on which the bilingual education 
program in which SIL has cooperated with the Ministry jj 
Education since 1953 is based. 

4. In the headquarters of educational organizations in whose 
area of jesponsibility there are monolingual or incipient 
bilingual populations, there should be personnel specialized^ 
in bilingual education. 

SiL cooperates to train specialists in bilingual education 
when invited to do so by the government entities responsible. 

5. Restitution of lands usurped from indigenous communities 
and at the same time providing implements, necessary 
credits, and technical assistance. 

Before the establishment of the Unit for Assistance to Native 
Communities, which took responsibility for such matters, SIL 
helped many communities with the legal documents, 
transportation of surveyors, and other neiissary steps to 
acquire litles to their lands. It has also helped to obtain 
loans and toQi\. A number of SIL s agricultural engineers 
have given technical assi.stance at the request of the Indians. 

6. Seek markets and promote the sale of the native products by 
the producers themselves. 

• A donation was obtained to initiate a transportation project 
to facilitate the independent marketing of products by 
various group.s-Machiguenga. PJro, Shipibo-Coniho, Ticuna, 
Aguaruna, and Chayahuita ' ^ 



7 SIL collaborales wilh Ihe UnivcrsKy of Siew Mexico in a course of Ihii kind 
for nal:vc speakers of languages md^enous to the United Slales. 

8 For more deUils see Inslilulo Lingui'slico de Verano (1975). pp 27-^1. 
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7. Train natives to participate in the planning and execution of 
integrated development programs in Indian communities. 

For several years SIL has collaborated in occupational 
traininf^ courses and artisan workshops, and has helped some 
natives to attend other courses. Some of the students and 
leaders have participated in the planninf^ and carrying' out oj 
development projects in the communities. For example, during 
a course held in an Amuesha community, the native leaders 
made decisions and plans for the future. 

8. FYeservation of native cultural values. 

Folklore stories and other manifestations of cultural aspects 
have been published, contributing^ not only to the preservation 
of native values, but also to the understanding of these values 
' by scientists and public officials. The use of the vernacular 
languag^^s as the medium of instruction and written 
communication has given them greater prestige. In the case of 
the Piro, this has prevented the language from falling into 
disuse among the Indians themselves. In the case of the 
Amuesha, having their language in written form seems to be 
one of the factors which has contributed to the strengthening 
of their sense of ethnic identity. 

Medical aid. It is well known that throughout history, 
isolated tribal groups have been decimated or even extin- 
guished as a result of having come in contact with Western dis- 
eases against which they had no resistance. SIL gives emphasis 
to the preservation of the health of the peoples whom they 
serve. As a result, no group has become extinct since members 
of SIL have begun work in it. On the contrary, several groups 
which would have disappeared are now increasing in number. 
As an example, we cite the Arabela of the Zaparoan linguistic 
family. In 1954, when SIL field workers first arrived, (he 
population of the group was 40. In 1975 there were about 150 
people. The increase is due to improved health and the inte- 
gration of 33 persons from other ethnic groups, mainly 
Quechua. From the arrival of the linguists until 1976, only four 
adults and ^^even children (some of whom were abnormal at 
birth) died. Although their population is still very low for a 
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viable group,'' there is at least a chance that the Arabcia will 
survive as an ethnic group for several more generations. 

The Mayoruna, am^ng whom SIL has recently begun to 
work, are seminomadic and since the time of the rubber boom 
had kept themselves totally isolated from ''civilization/* Their 
only contacts were sporadic attacks for the purpose of stealing 
women, shotguns, and other tools. 

Stat jcs Kept during the first six years after the arrival of 
the linguists among the Mayoruna are given in Table 22.1. 

Table 22.1. Mayoruna Vital Statistics, I%9-I974 



Year 



1069 1970 1971 1972 1973 1974 ToUl 



Births 

Deaths 
Causes of death: 
Accidents 
Infanticide 
Suicide 
Snakebite 
Jaguar bite 
Homicide 
Pneumonia 
Other diseases 
Stiiibom 



13 
8 



21 
13 

I 

2 

1 
I 

4'" 
410 



30 
5 



34 
2 



18 
4 

I 
I 



118 

32 

3 
4 
2 

3 
3 
2 
5 
8 
2 



In 1971 and 1973 there were severe epidemics of influenza 
and pneumonia. The reduced number of deaths is Hue to the 
medical attention given by the SIL members. In 1971 a number 
of patients who were unconscious with cerebral malaria were 
saved with ir\iections of Aralen. In addition, the linguists and 
SIL medical personnel, at great cost in terms of time and 
money, have successfully treated two cases of jaguar bite and 
several cases of snakebite. 



9 We ha^e our proposal of (he minimum population for a viabti group on a 
comparison of (he Mate of the ethnic groups in 1900 and 1975. For more details 
see Ribeiro and Wise ( I97H). 

10 Linguist ifhsent. 
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In cooperation with the Ministry of Health, vaccination 
campaigns have been carried out, using DPT, polio, tuberculo- 
sis, and measles vaccines. 

The Mayoruna, who remember the terrors of other epi- 
demics, have remarked, Before, wc used to die in groups due 
to sicknesses brought by kidnapped women and endemic 
diseases, but now we die one by one."*' 

From the many examples that we could add, the following 
have been selected: 

In 1975 a bilingual health promoter received months of 
treatment in Lima after being seriously hurt in an accident. 
The surgeon offered his services free of charge, but the 
other expenses, amounting to over $5,000, were covered 
mainly by donations from individual members of SIL and 
by people whom they interested in the case. This same 
type of help has been given in numerous cases. 
In 1975, there were 5,818 immunizations given in a number 
of tribal communities. In the first months of 1976, three 
immunization flights were made among the Campa, who 
were suffering a whooping-cough epidemic. The time in- 
vested by SIL personnel amounted to 38 eight-hour days. 
Their donations towards the cost of the flights were over 
$350, 

Such assistance for specific cases is necessary, but the health 
problems of the tribal groups cannot be solved without the 
establishment of a system providing long-term prevention and 
treatment. In places where no facilities exist, SIL cooperates 
with the Ministry of Health in training bilingual native health 
promoters. With their services, the general health of the 
communities has noticeably improved. Thus, dependence on 



II Many of the groups are dispersed, living in small, scattered communities, 
making it impossible to provide exact demographic data on the population 
increase from the beginning of the work of Sll. m each group. The examples 
given represent the general tendency toward population increases. It can be 
shown that in the groups where SIL works, no reduction in population has 
been registered from the time the field researchers began tlieir work 
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foreign sources is not created, and aspirations which cannot be 
fulfilled on a long-term basis are ne* fostered. 

A study of two Chayahuita communities, published in July 
1976, exemplifies the results of this program. The charts in that 
article present the data given in Table 22.2, compiled by the 
researcher in a visit made in March 1976 (Lee and Congdon 
1976). 

Table 22.2. Chayahuita Health Statistics 

''i Poputotkm or ''i Vo^lkm of 
Sm Mlgwl {mo P^Mclu (wMi 
hetMh promoCer hraltli promoter 



Sick pcopk 


4H 


20 


Incidences of disease 






Skin infections 




^ 5 


Malaria 


4 




Intestinal parasites 


2H 


9 


Gasiroiniestinal infections 


6 


1 


Respiratory infections 




0 5 


Sick persons who recogni/ed 






they were ill 


20 


9H 


Paiienis who received treatment 






the preMOus year 


0 


9H.H 


Deaths attributed lo witchcraft 


90 


20 


Population with latnne 


0 


IK 



From the above and other data, one can agree with the 
author on the following conclusions: 

Reviewing the comparisons between San Miguel and 
Palmiche, there is sufficient evidence to show that the 
health promoter has contributed to raising the community^ 
health standards. The inhabitants of Palmiche enjoy better 
health than those of San Miguel although they live in an 
environment much less conducive to good health. If there 
were opportunity to visit the posts of the forty-five other 
health promoters dispersed in the Peruvian jungle, similar 
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results would be noted. The degree of success would be 
greater or less than that achieved by Juan Tamiche 
depending on the aforementioned factors and on the 
personal dedication of each promoter (Lee 1976:34). 

Community development. It is not just the privilege, but also 
the obligation of every man to support himself and his family 
and to help his community. Ceasing to do so would downgrade 
him to the status of a social parasite, living off others without 
making his contribution within the unit. For this reason SIL 
helps the ethnolinguistic minority groups to acquire titles to 
their lands. It has also cooperated with the Ministry of 
Education and the Ministry of Health in programs which train 
Indians to serve as bilingual teachers and health promoters 
among their own groups. Additional programs eq-ip the 
Indians to participate in the economic development of their 
community through native crafts, transportation, cattle-riising, 
and agriculture, fostering a general spirit of cooperation within 
the tribal communities. 

SIL has collaborated in these programs which respond to 
various universal human needs to promote the development of 
the communities as a whole. For example, hunting and fishing 
have traditionally been an adequate source for the provision of 
proteins. However, the construction of roads has brought an 
influx of colonists, and this, along with normal growth of the 
native population, means that game animals and fish are 
becoming more and more scarce, causing a number of com- 
munities to suffer from lack of rotein. To supply this physical 
need, SIL members are searching for other sources of protein 
appropriate for the ecology of the jungle. 

Education and contact with government authorities. The 
members of SIL consider it a privilege to offer their coopera- 
tion to the Ministry of Education's bilingual education 
program. Up until the past few years the linguists have devoted 
a great part of their time to the preparation of basic textbooks 
in the indigenous languages. At the request of the Ministry, 
they have also taught bilingual teaching methods in the 
Bilingual Teacher-Training Program. 
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It has been advantageous for the minority groups that the 
Educational Reform defines education globally. This includes 
the education the student receives outside the school, 
particularly in the home and in the community. His self-image 
as a member of a group which possesses a valuable cultural 
patrimony is strengthened when pan of that heritage becomes 
the subject of his textbooks. Moreover, ihe Indians themselves 
participate in the preparation of books. Thus, they are 
accorded the satisfaction and the prestige of becoming authors. 
At the s^me time they have the opportunity of expressing 
themselves positively for the enjoyment of others and for the 
preservation of community values. 

Among the textbooks in the vernacular languages there are 
over fifty volumes which record the cultural patrimony of these 
groups. Furthermore, native authors have been trained and 
have already produced some 130 booklets on a variety of 
subjects of interest. These publications not only contribute to 
the prestige of the native culture, but they also constitute a 
source of ethnographic information within reach of the scholar. 

Since the tribal communities are in contact with the majority 
culture, their members feel the need to be able to speak the 
national language. They also need a basic knowledge of 
mathematics in order to conduct their business afTairs in such a 
way as to avoid being exploited and being perpetually in debt. 
Once the first bilingual school was established among the 
Candoshi, other communities of this monolingual group recog- 
nized the benefits and demanded bilingual education for their 
communities. 

In addition, they need to know their rights in order to defend 
themselves both eiTectively and legally, safeguarding the 
interests of the community against exploitation. Thus, they 
avoid entering jnto a dependency relationship with "civilized" 
people or with the nearest populated centers. Here is an 
example of how they can be helped in this aspect: 

In 1973 some members of SIL organized a trip to 
Quillabamba, Machu Picchu, and Cuzco for the 
Machiguenga and Piro bilingual teachers. Quillabamba is 
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the cducationa' district to which the Machiguenga schools 
belong. However, being geographically separated from 
Quillabamba and Cuzco, with the exception of one school, 
there had been no contact between the authorities and the ^ 
teachers. 

The Supervisor of Education in Quillabamba received 
the delegation very kindly and placed the teachers in 
contact with the Ministry of Agriculture and many other 
civil authorities. He also gave them a tour of the city. The 
morale of the teachers was boosted considerably by the 
interest the supervisor showed in them. In Cuzco, the 
» teachers were courteously received by the President of the 
Supreme Court of that state, who accepted their requests 
for birth certificates. 

As a result of that trip, two communities obtained civil 
registries, and now many Machiguengas can receive their 
legal documents in their own communities. Moreover, 
having learned to whom to go and where the offices arc 
located, the teachers have overcome their instinctive fear 
of the unknown city. Several of them have returned to do 
official business. Once they have transportation by road, 
" this will occur more frequently.'* 

Spiritual values. In the majority of tribal cultures, life depends 
on the weather and various other phenomena which are beyond 
human control. Therefore, the Indians recognize their depen- 
dence on the supernatural to a greater degree than is the 
custom in mechanised cultures, where man feels himself in 
control of his existence. As a result, indigenous cultures are 
usually less compartmentaltzed into saced and secular aspects 
than Western ones. The spiritual penetrates all aspects of daily 
life, but traditional spiritual values are not always adequate to^ 
satisfy the new needs of a society in contact with the outside 
world. 



\y For more details on the philosophy and methodology of the ^ Bilingual 
Education Program in the Peruvian jungle, sec ot^:r chapters of this volume. 
U This IS amply documented by Wilson and Wilson (1954) 



Philosophy and Methods of S./.L. 3}(5 

In this context, it would be a mistake not to recognize the 
need the tnbal groups feel for spiritual help when facing the 
difficu t life of the twentieth century. The teachings of the 
Ciospel can replace fear, so common it. their religions, with the 
certainty of the love of God. This love gives man hope and 
motivates him to feel and show this same love toward his 
brethren. These teachings are presented to the ethnic groups as 
an option, not as an imposition. 

The need for a new moral code as a basis for the revitaliza- 
tion of a culture can be seen in the history of the CapanahSa. 
As a result of their prolonged contact with "civilization." the 
Capanahua culture was disintegrating: 

• With the propagation of alcoholism, fights, hatred and 
resentments arose. Occasions of drunkenness provided an 
opportunity to seek revenge. The victims of alcoholism felt 
oppressed by their incapacity to reject— due to their 
condition— the merchandise which the traders offered for sale 
As a result, they were trapped in a cycle of increasingly greater 
indebtedness. 

• Prostitution was introduced, and with it venereal disease. 

• They lost their community social organization. 

• They lost their material culture (type of housing, ceran.ics 
and other manual arts. etc.). 

• Social solidarUy was ruined. Robbery, rivalry and 
hostility prevailed. 

• Positive reactions to tuberculin tests rose as high as 90 
percent. 

• They felt inferior to others. They were of the lowest 
social class. 

But many Capanahuas have shown a considerable change 
and overcome such tendencies. ■ Ithough they have never 
recovered their traditional material culture. As a result of a 
campaign against tuberculosis, many who wrre at the point of 
death recovered. The impact of having books written in 
Capanahua has produced a notable improvement in their self- 
esteem, which had suffered from more than three generations 
of direct contact with patrones and rubber hunters. 
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J lifi* which includes a set of moral 

Thcv have adontcd a new lite wnicn mviu r.A^ncls 

diligence, mutual love. fo-'S'^e"";' '"^ „f ^^ss toward 
have been involved m a g^^f P;^^"l^; J,™ of God for 
maturity and growth as whoU^ ^J^^;^^^;JZ»rd others, 
mankind, when it is accepted. ' J^Vto help others 

When man. impelled by love makes '^J^ "^J^J^^^ 
and to forgive the enmit.es that - U ^^^^^^ ,He 

friendship are '^'^^^.l%''^ "^isc.reformanW.nd in 
Scriptures concemmg thejove of Goj. ^^^^^ 

the present, and the hope °""7„_. pressures of cultural 
rr rr-;ic'1.'^merainta£ which would- 

:JSe"Sise ^ U"; giving the people an optimist, prospect 

for the future. defeatism To the contrary, many 

Uve does not ""Pyj**^!" '4"' exploitation they suffered 
Capanahuas are now ree °f »J« **P^^j ^y their Cocama 

"a\e a '^^^ Jon, the Capana- 
neighbors. The Cocama have p ^apanahua. because 

'^lars^orcC - ~ p™^"^^^ ^'^'^ 

fair price for their goods^ candoshi. did not suffer cultural 
Other groups. f»^\«^;^*.t^„73r,^^^ Capanahua. They had 
disintegration to the same '"^^ev^^^^^^^ century but 

contacts with the m,ss,onanes Jh^e^^ ^^j^, system 
defended their territory and P"''^":***^ J'^d^cades of the 
almost intact However d- ^^^^^^ 

•wentieth ^^^"'"■•y' '^.^^ Jorker. on the main rivers. For 
patrones, traders, a"** r"bbe wor^^^^^ ^^^.^ 
the most part, they did not allow inem communi- 
ties but had good here wa an epidemic 

of revenge killings. The entire male population was 
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these, resulting in much tension and grief. Totally apart from 
extenor forces, the group was headed towards self-destruction 
Z 'f ^'""^ of the present chiefs was still young, the 
chiefs of the Candoshi. Huambisa. and Achual met to discuss 
the seriousness of the situation. To avoid the extermination of 
heir people, they agreed to stop killing, but the agreement 
lasted only a short time. 

However, over the past twenty years the Candoshi popula- 
r !. '!! ''^ ^t^^rta^d and now has reached about two 
thousand This increase is due to two main reasons: first. Jhe 
new standards and hopes of the Christian ethic have almost 
entirely eliminated revenge killings. Thus, the men have lived 

ttJ^'U^llH'*';;. u ^'"^ ^^''^ to have 

h,v? ^ ? A ^^""^ ^•'"P'*^*' of medicines and 

have adopted improved hygienic measures. This has 
considerably reduced infant mortality, and other diseases have 
been controlled. 

This is an important case history, the influences from the 
outside world having been reduced and the delineation of the 
factors being dearer than in certain other situations With 
groups such as the Xandoshi. SIL has contributed to the 
maintenance of social vitality through Bible translation At ihe 
same time, it has helped to build bridges of communication and 
participation in the national life throug'i advice and encourage- 
ment m the development of bilingual schools and other 
community projects. 
/ Newly adopted Christian teachings can overetme other 
ne^tive traits of the native culture. For example, a trait which 
predominates in the daily life of the Machiguenga is the ever- 
present fear of death. This influences the majority of their 
actions and attitudes. It is typically expressed in the reply 
Which surprised some visitors when saying good-bye: 
"Goodbye. We'll see you next year." 
**I won t be here next year. I'll be dead. ' 

If one believes he will die within a year (and, although it is 

^tZ. ' °f Machiguenga history 

justihes such pessimism), there is not much reason to make 
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raise cattle, or even ^^^"^^ ^^1'^°^, ^^^^ Christ. p»t,mised 
hope of living forever >" '^^P-^^^^J^Jj^^^ john. which^nce 

discovered by the Mactugue g ^^^^ ^^^^ ^^^^^ 

ires^^:oVMHer:^:\Cs someone who loves and cares 

^°Vr;esent the Machiguengas - ^ui^^^^^^^^^^ 

coffee and cacao, raising ""'«J"^.^Xlo a "'^'^^"^ °^ 
develop not only agricultural ^^^^^uction bu^^^^^^ ^^^^ ^ 

transportation .f- ^ctung P^^^^^^^^^ to n.arket^^ N ^^^^^^ 
traveler says: 'Goodbye, we 11 see y .^^^^ ^ 

:^z. '~ .r^r 1=:^ v.. 

God will take care of us^ ,^ participate 

^TV ^e irteg- e^^^^^^^^^^^^ of his co«ity. For 
actively in '^'^ , p^__/who followed the custom of 

example. Martin '^;,^f.72^;d^;enever someone died in 

• fleeing from the spint f f^^^ J^^d in the village, he had 
the family. Due to deaths which occu re ^ 

to do this every six months for ^^-^^^ y^^^^^^^ ^e might have 
had to abandon his crops, he '"^^ -^^^J^j' ^^^at^n from 
Obtained from them^ 'f^^'^S^^^^^^^ into his 

his fear of the dead n 
tongueSPiis change allowed hj o attain «^^^^^^ 

,He face of JJ^-^^Vab^^^^^^ 

surrounds his people. He was aoic k government 

on which he settled permanently and ^ruch K 
had granted ownership title to his c^^^^^^^^^^^ 

jSni^:^.rtoi=^^^^^^ 

When the native ^yj^.^^^^;, '"Jt J P-pects for 

'?he Tu lity of r ommuiit'y life. Thus, the Bibl«:a, 

so that the 

.i^r^cog^td^rthf^^^^^^^ 
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culture and have the moral strength of a new spiritual dynamic 
and the will to work for the common good of his fellowmen. In 
order to do this, he must maintain with dignity his own cultural 
identity and be able to Answer the following question: 

**Are you an Aguaruna?*' 

**Yes, I am an Aguaruna, and proud to be a Peruvian." 
SUMMARY 

In summary, the fundamental principles of SIL prompt it to 
serve minority groups, fully respecting their customs and.their 
right to self-determination. SIL believes. that ^linguistics and 
anthropology should contribute to the well-being of the groups 
studied— "well-being** which is not determined and imposed by 
foreigners but is significant to the tribal society. Where exploi- 
tation and domination exist, SIL reaches ^ut with compassion 
to the oppressed. It recognizes that culture change is an 
itnmensely complex problem. The mere presence of sciientific 
researchers t:an have a deleterious effect .on a natfve 
community. According to Tax 0975:51,5), field workers must 
not only apply the available anthropological theories to a 
situation of change, but a!so recognize '*fhat the proportion of 
new knowledge which must develop in the situation [on the 
field] is much greater than the old knowledge which can be 
applied.** Therefore specialists in anthropology are a ^art of 
SIL. Counsel or other assistance which specialists outside the 
organization wish to offer is welcome, particularly from those 
who have experience in field work among the groups with^ 
which SIL works. In addition, wc endeavor to serv^ both 
Peruvian and foreign scholars by cooperating in field work am) 
publishing scientific material. 

We recognize that for three centuries the ethnic g^ups of- 
the Peruvian jungle have had contacts with the oulsjde world 
which have resulted in exploitation.and in the death of a greaf 
proportion of their population. Also, it is obvious that many 
cultural traits have been adapted efTectively to the changes in 
their environment. At the same time, we are also certain that 
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there are still many psychocultural clashes ahead because of 
ever-increasing contact. Therefore, we are convinced that it is- 
necessary to work in such a way as to reduce the devastating 
effects of contact and to strengthen the unity and self-esteem of 
each group. With these criteria, the members of SiL affirm 
once more that: 
We do not believe that a foreign religion should bs 
imposed upon the members of any community, but we do 
believe that every man . should have access to master 
works in his uwn language, -including the teachings of 
Jesus Christ as they are presented in the New Testament. 
In them we have found help and sincerely hope that others 
will also It will be by his own decision that *he individual 
chooses to seek in its pages the route for fulfilling h.s 
aspirations and those of the society to which he belongs. 
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APPENDIX A 

Resolution Authorizing Bilingual Education in the 
Peruvian Jungle 
SUPREME RESOLUTION No. 909 



CONSIDERING: 

That the purpose of the Government is to extend the benefits 
of the Rural Campaign to the jungle, where the tribes arc 
isolated due to special geographic conditions of the terrain and 
to the varied linguistic characteristics of the ethnic groups; 

That in order to accomplish this objective it is necessary to 
prer»are ieachere, using natives who are literate and estab- 
lishing a special type of school in which, besides teaching the 
essential elements of basic education, the students will be 
trained for productive work and taught the basic [cultural] 
norms of [Western) civilization [necessary for participating in 
national life], the concept of citizenship, and principles of 
hygiene; and 

That it is advantageous to make use of the experience ac- 
quired by the members of the Summer Institute of Linguistics 
of .the University of Oklahoma during recent years among the 
jungle tribes; 

IT IS RESOLVED: 

1 > To organize a training course for literate natives of the 
Peruvian Jungle, which will function at Yarinacocha (District of 
Pucallpa;. 

2 - This course will be attended by 20 literate natives from 
the following tribes: Piro, Amuesha. Cashibo, Aguaruna, 
HuitotOt and Bora. 



Lima. November 28. 1952, 
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3 - The course will be heW in collaboration with the Summer 
Institute of Linguistics of the University of Oklahoma and will 
last three months. 

4 - The curriculum for thi ourse will include: 

a. Phonetics 

b. Basic education (reading, writing, arithmetic) 

c. Teaching methods 

d. Principles of hygiene and saniution 

e. Principles of school !idministration 

5 • The Ministry of Public Education is responsible for the 
fulfillment of the present Resolution, and the expenses involved 
will be covered by the amount designated for that purpose in 
the General Budget of the Republic for 1953. 

To be registered and communicated. 

Rubric of the President of the Republic 

General Juan Mendoza 
Minister of Education 
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APPENDIX B 
Laws Related to Bilingual Edycatioii 

Selected chapters from 

SUPREME RESOLUTION No. 003 ECVTS 

Lima, February 8, 1973 

CHAPTER I: EDUCATION AMONG VERNACULAR- 
SPEAKING GROUPS 

Article I: Educational .xtivities at all levels and of any nature 
, must of necessity take into consideration the multicultural and 
muHilinsual situation of the Peruvian nation. 

Article 2: Where a monolingual vernacular-speaking population, 
or one with incipient bilingualism, exists within the jurisdictbn 
of the Educatk>nal Districts, bilingual schools at the primary 
level, special programs, or nonacademic programs should 
function. 

Article 3: In bilingual schools at the primary level and in 
Ulifigual programs, indigenous languages shouM be used as a 
vehicle of communication whenever it may be necessary. Span; 
iih and the indigenous language will be languages of instruction 
in the first cycle of primary education. Reading, writing and 
teaming of Spanish will be carried out according to methodo- \ 
k)gical norms established by the Ministry of Education. 

Articte 4: Within the jurisdiction of the Educational Districts 
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where a monolingual vernacular-speaking population or one 
with incipient bilingualism exists, schools, special P«>8™'"V0'; 
nonacademic bilingual programs may also function at preschool 

level. 

Article 5: In the Educational Districts wheie bilingual schools 
or programs exist, special curricula will be «PP'«d /or b.lmgu^J 
education which will take into account cultural traits of the 
vernacular language. 

Article 6. Texts and teaching materials used in bilingual schools 
^d programs will be prepared specifically for each Imgu.sfc 
group by the Ministry of Education, or under its supervision. 

Article 7. In bilingual schools and P™«"'"'' J^f fj"; 
personnel preferably will be bilingual; care should be t^en to 
have bilinguals wh'ose mother tongue is the indigenous language 
and bilinguals whose mother tongue is Spanish. In case there i» 
no bilingual of the latter type available, a "^0"°' SP«" h 
spe^er traiiied in teaching a second language and/or bilingual 
education may serve. 

Article 8: In the offices of the Regional and Zonal Directors 
and of the Educational Districts in whose jurisdictions a 
monolingual vernacular-speaking population or one with 
incipient bilingualism exists, personnel with special training m 
bilingual education shall be assigned, when the size of the 
indigenous population justifies it. 

Article 9: Educational extension programs, schools and 
programs of specialized professional training, or others 
Secfcated to the adult population which function in •nonolingual 
vernacular-speaking areas or where there is incipient bilingual^ 
ism will adapt their curricula, content, didactic mate"*'^ «?° 
educational efforts in general to the culture and Ian8»«8«^f ^ 
different groups, without neglecting necessary information 
about other cultures and languages of the nation. 
Uaming of vernacular languages will be promoted. Schools 
will provide opportunity for increased understanding of these 
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languages and their influence on the national language and' 
culture. 

In schools ali^cvels activities will be programmed for the 
promotion and appreciation of vernacular cultures and 
languages, in accord with the national policy of bilingual 
education and directives from the Ministry of Education. 

CHAPTER H: CONSERVATION AND PROMOTION OF 
VERNACULAR CULTURES AND LANGl'AGES 

Article 10: Educational programs transmitted by means of mass 
media must dedicate a minimum of 30 percent of content to 
enhancing the appreciation of vernacular cultures and lan- 
guages, including regional dialects. 

Article II: The Ministry of Education will promote studies of 
the vernacular cultures and languages, coordinating its action 
with universities and other specialized institutions. 

Article 12: Individuals and institutions, national and foreign, 
who carry out investigations of vernacular cultures and lan- 
guages within the country are obliged to present technical 
seitiester reports to the National Institute of Investigation and 
Development of Education. 

Article 13: Publications in vernacular languages must use an 
alphabet approved by the Ministry of Education for each 
language. 

CHAPTER III: THE TEACHING OF VERNACULAR 
LANGUAGES 

Article 14: At centers of primary education for Spanish 
speakers, elective courses with academic credit must be 
programmed for one or more vernacular languages, using the 
methodology for learning a second language. 

Article IS: Vernacular languages must be taught as second 
languages by bilingual teachers (vernacular language — Spanish) 
^ trained in the appropriate methodology. 
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Article 16: Teacher training programs must include in their 
curricula the teaching of one or more vernacular languages, 
using second language-teaching methodology. 

Article 17: The Ministry of Education will periodically 
authorize privafe institutions to teach vernacular languages, 
after previous evaluation of the personnel, curricula, didactic 
materials and equipment. 

Article 18: Teaching personnel specialized in the teaching of 
vernacular languages must be trained only in university 
educational programs. 

CHAPTER IV: THE TEACHING OF SPANISH AS A 
SECOND LANGUAGE 

Article 19: The learning of Spanish by speakers of a vernacular 
laijtguage will be effecied by applying second-language-teaching 
methodology. 

Article 20: The curricula, content, texts, and basic didactic 
materials used for the teaching of Spanish in oilingual 
education must be authorized by the Ministry of Education. 

Article 21: In educational centers and bilingual programs the 
teaching of Spanish must be carried out by bilingual teachers 
(Spanish-vernacular language) and/or a Spanish speaker trained 
in second-language-teaching methodology. 



General Juan Velasco Alvarado, 
President of the Republk: 

General Alfredo Carpio Becerra, 
Minister of Education 
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Carry out activities m 
response to simple oral 
nessaqes. 



Spontanea «;y express 
daily experiences, oral- 
ly and in one's own 
words. 



Beqmninq readinqt 

read aloud brief, simple 



write in legible hand- 
^titxtui hrii^f, simple 
stoi les, -jiincf sounds 
learned m readinq. 



Appendix C 
Sample pages of the 1977 Curriculum 



SECOND GRADC 



Uiiderstand the content 
of rae83aqe^ related to 
daily experience. 



THIRD GRADE 



Understand thL content 
of oral or written 
nicssa<|eH , 



I nicssd9eH, 



Spon taneous iy expr ess 
interests and experiences 
orally «nd m oic's own 
wordSr 



Read aloud brief, sim- 
ple stones which dc- 
veloi reading ^kijl. 



Write in legible hand- 
writing stori<>s related 
to interests and exi>eri- 
ences. 



Express oially, clearly 
and in an orderly fash- 
ion, interests and ex- 
perioncea uamq the lan- 
yuatje coiwmon to the com- 
munity. {"Lanquacjt. rnm- 
mon to thi* communit>" 
means tht- local diaKct 
of Spanish. ) 

head aloud and silfj,tl> 
brief, simj-le stents 
usin^i adequate intonation 
wht-n reading aldud, 

compost' briff sturiv^ 
based on intt-r.-sts, ulv.\^ 
^nd expcrientph usin<} 
It'^jible hanriwri t iiit|. 



FOURTK GRADE 

Understand t h. -.ontot.t 
ot oral or written wv^- 
bdtji'S aiid I) i<A Of inuwis 
about t^l» Tf. 

Lxf^rt'ss orall/ internists 
and t^x| or u fiLts, clciriy 
and in an <,rd» r ly fash- 
ion, i-akinq ir, turn and 
ri Si'vciuui t hr oj mjons 
of othi'rb. 



ad d*nud and siltnr ly 
stories r. latiii to t x- 
penences and mtt-tcst^, 
' livin I opinions, 

rnm|»osi. hrii t ,for h s 
basf d .»'( lilt » r. ',t nt i'<i 
and I x| 1 1 K-riu IS, usin j 
1« 'flblf hdndwr 1 1 ii.g , 
I f foiablv c iirsivt . 
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I. Carr/ oul activitus in r» sf>fm!»c to simt- le oral 
BASIC ACTIVITIES 

The accompli shmtnt of this obj'.Htivt.- shoulJ be based 
upon student part icij^atiort i activities proqranwicd 
to accomi^lish the objc-ctives of othtT subjects. 
However, supplementary drill irhould be specif icaily 
l.roqraiwf'i, with activitif-s Jike^he foUowinq. 

- Listen to stories m which most cluin*?nt9 arc 
familiar. Relate afterwards what tia» been heard. 

- Listen to and tpll riddles that thi student (.au 
understand. 

- Pl2V aural namis with rhymmq words*, fx., 
caboia-mt'sa; tuna-cund- 1 una. 

- LiBt» ri to and rrstond to simpW Lommands,, that 
teft-r indirettly to objects and places. 

- Listen to and resjond to a series of commands. 
Lx.- Takt off your fewt-aterb; put them on tht 
bv.ich and take out your pencils. 

- Practice bein^j silent. 

- Observe- tht;«trical j'rograms- roU play, plays, 
I uppets, etc. 




bj^jntaneously vxi rt^s-, laUv exitiicni. 
one *s own wt.jrds 



As in tht fit^t obi^.-ti'.. thi-, (>b]«.tiv( shoiU d.^om- 
I libhed 'di.r in-i art ivi 1 1< ^ i t u .imirw fo» .>t i - .1 h ^ t ^ 
Howcvur , sun Ifi"^ V bhu'ili b* .ptitj .ill pJ<'' 

cjranmed, w 1 1 h ac t iv 1 1 i. s i i kt thf l-ilcrt»Mii 

- Kt latt re-tr.t »_xi .„r -ciu tro'n th. ht>m. , an 1 - '>m- 
mun 1 ty . 

s^^- ,-jlfurdl in< t it'.f and ,U?-t- ..t w.-tk 

- Ndttatt .riiyM .N>rn-s, t.U>l<s, ui,l 1< nn^l^. ^ 

- l^ik at in.t. i^, i.hoti.:|r.M h^. pi.riifts, and tMii--»- ^ 
pamtUi'js. [les.ribe thtm .ind (otrfnetit or. whuh ob- 

..rvrd. ^ 

- Dbsi'tvf varwi'is obi.<ts and de-,' r ib» thvtn ^ 

r" 

- MaVe ui '.tDrie-* dtrivtd fiutn ob',* i-vat lun -4 lari. | i^- ff^ 
tuM'S anl other 1 1 1 ust r^t intis . ¥% . A ix>-t..r '^nowb ^ 
sevrial children lauMu.'J. Why ar- they U^VW ' W^*' 

will they jo lattf" ^ 

. ,r>fn|ose a ytory all toqt-th. i, wit. th.- "Lhdit, tt..h- 

niquo"s one ch Id bejins the stor^ others supply a g 
part one After tlie othtr. ^ 
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FIRST GRADE 



Beco^niz* the natural nijn- 
idea of sets. 



SECOND GRADE 



THIRD GRADE 



R««d and wnte numerals 
through 9, ai>plyinq the 
principles of place value. 



Read and write numerals 
to 999, applying the prin- 
ciples of place value. 



merals up \^ Read ard wri 



te njinerals up 
to 9,999, appiyxnq tho prin- 
ciples of place value. 



Compare natural numbers 
through 9, ^^th the re- 
lationships "less than", 
"greater than-, "equal to" 



Compare natural numbers up 
to 999, wi'.h the rela-ion- 
ships "less than", "greater 
than", -equal to**. 



Add natural numbers 
through 99. 



Solve mental a/ithmetic 
oxercise«? m jddition, ap- 
plying the c'jmmutatwe and 
associative properties and 
taking note of the uniqu^ 
quaiity of the identity 
element O, 

Add and subtract natural 
numbers up to 999. 



Compare natural numbers up 
to 9,999, with the rela- 
tionships "greater than", 
"^ss than-, "f^tjual to". 

Solve mental 'arithmetT^Vx-^ 
ercises in multiplication, 
-rplyinq the commutative, 
associative, and dibtributa- 
tive properties, taking note 
of the uJiigue quality of the 
_;j^"tity element 1. 

Multiply natural numberi.. ~ 



FOURTH GRADE 



Read and write numerals up 
to 99,9^9, apHyinq the 
print-UK-s of place value. 

Read and wn tu <„ommon 
^fractions and decimals. 

Compare natural numbers" 
with the relationships, 
"greater than", "loss 
than", "equal to". 

Sf)lve mental arithmetic 
uxercibes aj.pl ym^^ the 
properties of multiplica- 
tion and addition. 



C'reati and solve number 
stories based on real 
life situations, using 
addition of natural mm- 
bers. 



Create and solve numb«»r 
stories based on real life 
situations, using addition 
ar.d Siib^racticn of natural 
nuffUseru. 



Create and solve numl* r 
stories based on real lift 
situations, using addition, 
subtraction and multiplica- 
tion of natural numbers. 



Divide natural numbers 
With dividends having a 
maximum of 4 digitb and 
divisors having a maximum 
of 2 digits. 

Create and aolv< problems 
based on fact, u-ung addi- 
tion, subtraction, multi- 
plication and division of 
natural numbers,. 
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00 



Show parhs of motion, usinq 
arrows on a q^'id. 



Reoroduce f iqures usinq any 
type of grid. 



Construct with or without 
patterns *3eoinetric shapes 
such as cubes, tetrahedroi.b. 
nqht prisms, and pyramids, 
after havinq observed these 
objects. 



Locate foints on graphs by 
means of ordered pdir^i of 
natural number . 

Kecoqnizu polyhedrons, 
polyqons. and i.eqmf>ntb. 
after havinq Lonstructed 
(jeomctric soli'is. 



OBJECTIVES 

I. Recognize the natural number, using the intuitive idea of sets. 
BASIC ACTIVITIES 

- wognize the properties of an object (such as shape, color, etc.). 

- R^coqnize properties co««on to various objects (whether usaqe. material, the owner, color. ,hape. ^t'^-); ^l^^' 
TxfytlZ forming sets. The children group themselves according to their aqe, se«, area in which they 1 iv. , color 
of clothing^ etc. 

- Play freely with objects, classifying them according to one or two properties (for example, "croup the LAHi,t on.. ^ 
that are RED.") f5 

. Recognize and express co»«>n characteristics, that is to say co«»on properties, of a set of objects (largeness. 

owned by Manuel, m«<«n of paper, useful for writing, etc.). < 

- use strings (or yarn) to set off sets of objects and name each set formed by mean^ of labels. ^ 

- Represent graphically, using diagrams, the activities already carri-d out (sets designed). . ^ 

- Compare elements of one set with elements of another (using lines or arrows). 

. Establish correspondences between element, of the two sets and find cases in which elements "are left over", "arc g 
laclting", or "are neither left over nor lacking-. Represent graphically. ^ ^ 

- use the expression "to have as many elements as" in the case where there are neither any "left over" nor "Uckin^j" ^ 
Tfte the^^I^ndenc. have been established. For example, "...as many bottles as tops". (We ^^-^ t^ese ^ 
Iltlare e^ivalent because it is possible to establish a one-to-one [or biunique] correspondence.) (Use the ^ 

O ar^ tll^iclt: oneUo-onTcorrespondenc..) (Introduce the word NUMBER, changing the expression "To have g 

CD 1/^" ii»*ny altnents to "to have the same NUMBER of elements •■"•^ - . 
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Aterte, DgvM: 35«fh., 390 

Abliiy: needed to be a teacher 40. 
100, 211, 215: to read 115-16. 241, 
257, 297: to leam a second language 
239-41; analytical 241-42: intellec- 
tual 242: to write 246-47. 257, 307- 
8: to converse in Spanish 365 

Aborlghwl: culture 53, 62: world 56: 
languages 64, 376: group 1 10, 368 

Acadtnic: preparalion received in the 
teacher training course 42. 90-91, 
94-^, 101-2, 220-21: ability of 
teacher candidates 100, 22!: con- 
tent of the official curriculum 115: 
requirements for supervisors 152 

Acoitit r a ti — : tacilitated by the use of 
the vernacular 21-23: traditional 
monolingual methods of 236: from 
tfie point of view of the vernacular 
speaker 251: among the Mayoruna 
361 

AdNMl (indigenous group of Peru) 

self-destruction of 387 
AdhrMMofSIL 368-75 
Ad ap tatta i; of the native culture to 

the jungle environment 353-54, 

359-60; of the field linguist to the 

environment 374-75 
AMbIHi alliin; colonial 1 1 ; of bilin* 

gual schools 43-44, 104-5, 129-32, 

403 



151. 153-56, 194: of decentr«Hzed 
schools 130. 185-86: of writers' 
workshops 301-2 

Admlalitrative: aspects lOO-IOr. 107- 
8: preparation of teacher candidates 
104-5: responsibilities 130-131: 
structure I86« 194 

AdMMrtralort: limited preparation of 
85: of the bilingual education pro- 
gram 97, 131, 194. 208,212 

AdtdKs): education of 25, 92, 182, 
200-201, 227 , 234, 325-34: of the 
Aguaruna communities 33. 34. 86, 
334: teaching of manual arts to 128- 
29: of the Mayoruna community 
200-201: and the village school 212, 
233-34; illiterate 245 

Afrka: productk>n of literature 12: 
emptoyment of the vernacular 15, 
241 

Age of student(s) 91-92. 121. 155, 
228-30, 234, 239-40 

Agriculture: bilingu&S teachers study 
28, 44, 97, 106: students of the vil. 
lage schools study 28. 349: students 
of the occupational training course 
study 44-45 , 247-48, 350: pro- 
motion of 74, 335; manuals about 
330, 364-65; SIL collaboration in 
programs 383 
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Index 



AfuaruM: bilingual teachers 3. 5. 7V 
HO. 86. 149-58. 178. 186-87: lan- 
guage 3. 5. 336-46; lerritory 5. 158. 
333. 347-48. 359. learning Spanish 
26-28. 365; preconiacl education 
67-^; cduc9Mi> 67-80. 327-34. 
335-50; destruction af the culture 
69-71; education of adults 86. 327- 
34; training of supervisors 149-58. 
347-48; teachers' conferences 179- 
87; writers' workshops Z97-3I4. 
346-47; history of SIL work among 
the 335-50 
Aintripi: construction 18^. 204. 214. 

216. 220; maintenance of 220 
Alberti, Giorgio 57 
Almy,SuMnW. 249. 251 
Aipluibrt(t): for the vernacular Ian- 
guage 20-21. 309. 344: Hcientific 20- 
21. 257-64; a prerequisite to bilin- 
gual education 40; elaboration of 
40. 132. 257-64. 344. 346. 371. 376. 
Aguaruna 79. 34>-44; Amuesha 
261. 315; teaching 267-71; Campa 
309 

Amuesha (indigenous group m Peru): 
4. 39. 82. I53fn.. 208. 243. 256, 
315-22. 352. 353. 360. 373. 3/7 

Analysis: phonological 40. 195. 262. 
343-44; grammatical 261. 343. 344. 
linguistic 261-62. 343-44 

Andes 38. 45.53. 62 

Andot (indigenous language of Peru) 
369 

Animai Husbandry 221.247 
Animism 352 

Anthropologists: visits to the com- 
munities 2i>4. 389. and education 
238. moral ethics of 249. 362-63; of 
SH. 356 

Anthropolegy: and the bilingual 
schools 4. :9-64: and the work of 
SIL 351-56. 366-67. 369-70. 388-89 

Arabela (indigenous group of Peru) 
138. 245 



Arawaiuui (language family) 4. 315 
Area: isolated 45. i09; Aguaruna 158. 
332. 347. 349. 359; tribal 184. 210. 
356; defense of 386 
Arithmetic 19. 26. 31. 40. 88-93. 105. 
III. 113. 117-18. 140. 148. 201. 
245. 289-SI. 329 
Artlfacte7l. 247. 294 
Arts, native 115. 129. 238. 293. 357. 
358 

Attitude(s): of a field worker 362-64; 

of SiL 367-69. 373-75 
Authority; educational 152-53. 384; 
governmental 185. 243. in tribal 
systems 200-201; in the national 
system 202; in the classroom 229- 
30; standards of 233 
Authoris): workshops 86. 297-314. in- 
digenous 256. 303. 376; training by 
SIL 303. 373. 382-83. students as 
315-20; Aguaruna 297-314. Am- 
uesha 315-20 
Ayacwho (city in Peru) 64. 298-99. 
309 

Aymara (indigenous people of Peru) 

54^56. 62 
Bagua (province of Peru) 331 
Barrantcs, EmiHo 45 
Basadrc, Jorge 52 ^ 
Basque 49 

Baucom, Kenneth t. 241.251 
Belgium, student disturbances in 47 
Beliefs: aboriginal 205. 352; religious 

205; new 223. about disease 344 
Bcndor^Samuel, David I99fn. 
Benefits: of bilingual education 130, 
191. 197. 235-51. 383. of bilin- 
gualism 364. 365 
Bengal bilingual education program 

23. 30 
BiMc %. 367 

Biblical PassagHs) 297. 336 . 388 
Bibliography of SIL 370 
Bilinguaiism: in the sixteenth century 
K-9; and education 13. 15-16. 115. 
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Index 



128, 132, 241-42;^ Mexico 122; in 
c^iitrii Peru 56 , * 

MkmMcalf 98, 331, 384 

■hM9.ten0i25O,252 

MMi354, 369 

li^pKt) 194^, 197. 249-50 

Mi,inMMiE.32 

W&nm, DiMnM H. 45 

C t fcr liifii t (indiienous group of 

Gmttmab) 366 
'CiMw set KMrn^ and Mirtlw* 

CilM (town m Ecuador) 240 

Cmmmx literacy 19 

Omfit AihialMa (indigenous group 
"in Pm) 265, 298, 303. 309. 380. 388^ 

CiWpi, Ntmtiigiimiii (indigenous 
groupinBmi)4 v 

CsMdn: me of French 49 

CiainliU)! training 4(MI. 43. 87. 
108, 344-45: expenses 4M3; aca- 
demic level of 42. 130-131; prcpar 
atory course for 96-98: produced 
l»y the biltngual schools 98, 102, 
132; for supervisory posts 151-53; 
for adult teacher post 332: selection 
of 345 

CaaMd (indigenous group of ^ ui 

355, 383, 386-87 
CafaaaliMa (indigenous group of Peru) 

256, 258, 385-86 
Cartb: arithmetic 127; syllable 121. 

270: word 121.270 
Carpentry 44, 89, 97. 247. 349 • 
Cmklkm (indigenous group of Peru) 4. 

148. 235, 250 
CaaltelHia (indigenous group of 

l^ni) 355 
Caitfade la Fucnle, AngeNca 32 
ratalia (regional la'*guage of Spain) 

49 

Cattle 349, 365, 372, 382 
Cam ai (indigenous language of Peru) 
54 

aftMcale 98. 331-32, 384 
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.Mfc: cultural 21-22, 51-90, 365: 
of language 21 22; social 21-22, 
335-36: technological 21-22. 335- 
36; of the personality 61; in eco- 
nohiic structure 65, 335-^: m the 
educational system 127-29. 335-36; 
of lifestyle 199, 202. 205; by 
encounter of native culture with the 
national culture 213. 248-49. 251; in 
the circumstances of the teacher 
224; in health 335-36 

CliayaMU (indigenous group of Peru^ 
244, 381 

Clikkca{|Uik«365, :»72 

Chlkali ( Aguaruna community) 73. 74, 
179 

CWU care, course about 105. 217 
CMrir TIrado, Alberto (Peruvian 

aniHropologist) 353. 390 
CHiwa 29. 179. 215. 285, 328. 331. 

364 

CIvttiiatloa 53. 60. 186. 215. 353-54. 
359, 379 

ClaisrMmi; 18. 4M2. 88-89. 1 10. 1 14. 
"^150. 180. 284; language used in 12- 
13. 109,^131. 237; discipline in 230- 
31.233-34 

Comas, Juan 32 

ONmnerce 28. 245 

ConunerdaHaatlon 245-46. 376 

Communication: vemacqlar languages 
as media of 45. 74. 305-6, 376. 378; 
oral versus written 59-60. 238. 306: 
between the Peruvian society and 
the indigenous p^ple 59-60. 258. 
307; between the school and the 
community 234. 247-48; with the 
outside world 327-28 

Communltl«i: isolated 7. 40. 44, 85. 
89. 102. 207, 246. 352. 378; indige- 
nous 14, 102. 283. 295-%. 377; mul- 
tilingual 5^-57; visitors to 203-4, 
218. 221, 222. 387-89; monolingual 
207, 383 

Community development 28. 89. 106. 
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180. 185^. 20i. 205. 209. 213. 

215, 221, 344. 345 . 356-37. 382-84. 

388^ interest of SIL in 335-36. 337- 

43 . 344. 372. 376. 382; nuiteriaU for 
^ 355. among the Aguanma 348-M) 

CinbimmMm 114, 256. 262, 286. 289. 

297-314. 31:^22 
CMKtpis: learning new 61, 109, 110. 

215, 225, 260; mathematical 92-93. 

248, 289; of hy^ene 248; of reading 

248, 265-66; foreign to the culture 

263 

ConfertMtif): of bilingual school 
teachers 86. 150, 154-56, 179-87, 
246, 348; of health promoters 348; 
of community development promot- 
ers349 

Conidoii,Jay 348fh..390 

CowtrvcliM; of the school 103, 204, 
205, 345; of latrines 129 

CuMMttaiiti 86, 195. 201. 205. 249, 301 

CoMuttaHott: in book preparatbn 197; 
in linguistics 40; in wnten* work- 
shops 301. with health promoters 
378-82; in community development 
382 

Contact: with the national soci'sty 209. 
248. 351. 355. 363; with patrons 
179. 363. 385. 386 

Coombe, David 35 Ifn. 

Coopcratlvcii): organized by the bilin- 
gual teachers 28. 179. 247 . 349 . 363. 
of the Aguaruna 72. 179. 34<»; of the 
Shipibo 247 

Coordtnator of BiNngiial Education In 
tlie Jungle: appointment 43. 97. 99; 
as supervisor of village schools 44. 
72, 130. 151, 17V. «i teachers con- 
ferences 158. 181 

Cotia (town in Ecuador) 239 

Country: 9. 12, 38, 53-54. 63. 90. 245. 
246. 328-29. 375; educational sys- 
tem of the 7-4t. 29. 30-31. 6 K 90- 
9I. 9V94. 107; multilingual 14. 23- 



24. 31-32. 54-55. 236; development 
of the 53-54.74-75 
Coune<s): occupational 44. 98. 132, 
349. 378; teacher training 86. 154. 
185, 214-15. 216. 373; . ign school 
106; in the village schools 127-29.. 
291. 293; for supervisors 151, 152, 
153. 151-57; in textbook construc- 
tion 244; for teachers of adults 327- 
34 

CntlMi (indigenous group of Peru) 
354. 355, 362 

Cultural: differences 26. 230; barriers 
37; clashes 38, 100. 191. 237-38, 
249, 368; context 50, 100; history 
54-55. 100; inheritance 56-57, 243, 
364; structure 55; integration 64; 
imposition 79; heritage 100. 243, 
357, 374. 383, 389; factors 110. 201. 
227. 234, 372; plurality 283; aspects 
344. 352; change 351-65; values 
356-64 

Culture: one s own 12. 24, 26. 61. 64. 

237. 240. 24.3. 2.*5 . 250, 285. 289. 
299. 327 . 354. 364. change 351-56. 
.387; see also Culture— flMjority, 
Culture— miiioHty, Culture— native 

Culture— Midority: Western 5. 231-32, 
233. 358, 384; Spanish 28; in 
general 28, 29, 130. 19 K 212. 213, 
2%. 354. 364. 383. 388; national 

238. 244. 248. 283; Indo-European 
265 

Culture— minority: Aguaruna 5. 67- 
80; vernacular 31. 32. 129, 237. 243. 
309; local 40, 52, 231. 233. 243. 244, 
248. 253. 295. 366; aboriginal 62, 
64; traditional 217; of the Amazon 
218; North American (indigenous) 
248; indigenous 366. 384 

Culture— native: maintenance of the 
32. 237; respect for 45. 365-66; ten- 
sions in the 212-18; pride in the 
243; education adapted to the 283r 
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%; destructkMi of the 354. 358, 386; 

wnA morel eth.. 385-90 
Cm— hM, Janes 241. 242. 252 
Cwticfcit SHm (Aguanina bilingual 

teacher) 73 
CwrMw: of the village schools 86« 

90, no. 115-29. 204, 286. 295-96; 

of the teacher training course 89. 

102; offkial 114-15; of Reform 

Education 121 
CmIom: traditional 29. 37. 238. 303« 

388; Aguaruna 67<^. 347: of mar- 
riage 205; Candosht 355« 386; of 

revenge killing 386-87; of fleeing 

fhMn the spirits of the dead 388 
Cmm (city of Peru) 55. 383. 384 
OMadMt Daakl (Aguaruna bilingual 

teacher) 73. 74, 179 
DMa: linguistic 346. 347. 370-372; eth- 

nographic 34^7. 370-371. 3TI-72; 

cultural 374-75; demc^raphic 379 
Davk, ratrlcla M. 86. 109. 191. 256. 

265,351 
llMllicefllllkale 332 
Dtcitraiiiitlaii of the cducaUon sys* 

IOTI44. 130-132. 157. I86« 197 
DadarallM ef Hpm Rigliti 358. 372. 

374 

Dncrl|i<len(t); as vernacular literature 

298. 309. 315-18; ei-.nographic 371. 

linguistic 370. 371 
DmIopilMSt 37. 236. 241. 242. 243. 

244. 351*^5. 382. 3K3. 388. see also 

Cn— liwlty dtv c lopimrt and Eco- 

WMidc devdopoMSt 
Didict(t)2l.38. 298.307 
D ia hH Mi(t) for second language teach- 

ii« 127, 291.330 
DMattary 314. 317. 370. 371 
DMaM, A. Rtdiard, Jr. 32 
DItRlly: Human 242. 243. 247. 

249, 364; of one's own culture 334. 

357. 368; of being bilingual 364. 365 
IMplBiiia(s) 82 

Diraclir. of the teacher training 



course 43 . 87. 88. 95. 97. 98. 99. 
102. 107. 108; of Rural Education 
91. 129. 130; of Basic Education 
129. 130; W Technical Studies of 
SIL 256; of SI Lin Beru 256 

DlK^iliiie 182. 183. 206. 327, 360 

Dtoeaacis): orientation in the treatment 
of 42. 129. 329, 378, 380-382; treat- 
ed by the bilingual teachers 44, 105. 
216. 223; in the community 20 329, 
344-45. ?60. 379^1; effect on iso- 
lated groups 250. 363, 378; treated 
by SIL members 348-49. 373, 378, 
382; treated by health promoters 
378-82; attributed to supernatural 
causes 411; prevention of 416 

DMiMcgraliMi 5. 244, 353-54 

IMyM, Hcttry F, 336fh. 

Dociimeiitatlon: personal 29. 74. 98. 
179. 329. 3M. 376. 383-84; of Peru- 
vian languages 54-56; school 130, 
149. 153. 180. 184. 215. 219. 220; of 
land titles 74; legal 384 

Dormllorict 42. 95. 101 

DMiglity, Paul L. 336fn. 

DoMfflw, Wilfrid H. 32 

Ecology 259, 359^. 382 

Economic deveiopmcnt 42-43. 54 . 383 

Education: 26. 52, 54. 106-7. 185; 
primary 3. 7, 12-14. 24-25. 31-32. 

^ 75. 101-2. 106. no, 229-30. 241, 
^47-48; language used in 7-32; sec- 
ondary 13. 106. 236; as a political 
process 9-11. 22-23. 29^30. in the 
prestige language 9-10. 14. 22-23, 
238; in the vernacular language 14- 
32. 239; monolingual 31. 236, 242. 
in Quechua 57; in Aguaruna 67-81; 
moral and religious 96. 371; of 
adults 184, 285. 327-34; adapted to 
the native culture 28>-%, 327-34* 
health 295, 344--45. and community 
development 335-50 

Educational ZoM<t) 44-45. 130, 130- 
131. 157-58. 283 
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EAmUmIiKi) 15, 30, 250 
Eteaiwti) 29. 200, 249 
gliliiitiipr RaHMi V. 348fn. 

EflHlltMls adliuttm^ts 15, 25, 2lt5, 

devdopment 15: disorders 22, 275. 

normt 357 
Ei^lMi as a second Unguage t^lH, 

241-42. 247-48 
Bill ■■wit' cuituril 99-100, 227, 

232, 234, 295-96; school 110, 228, 

231-33, ecological 127, 201, 356-57; 

and the linguist 372-74 
EpIinaMt) in native communities 

203, 223. 247, 348, 363, 372, 379- 

80, 386-87 
EMelMMrt Albtna iPeruvu n linguist) 4, 

46, 49, 57, 58, 35 i 
ElMca 217, 363, 387 
Emptt^lO 
Ei H i W iw 215 

EwrcMi); for arithmetic 93, 117. 
121; for reading 117, 261, 266, 267- 
68; for writing 127, 262. 307-8; for 
learning syllables 261, 266^; for 
learning Spanish 293; for typing 
304-5 

E«pcMe<i): of th« t'^acher 41, 98, 213, 
224, 380, of the teacher candidate 
98; of the supervisor 155; of the 
pupil 294; of the field linguist 373 
ExpMaliMi: of the Aguaruna society 
5, 69-75, 344. defense against 245- 
46, 344, 388-89; societies destroyed 
by 250, 389 
ExpMtrtil 352, 363, 385 
FaMi, Norma 255 
FtrfiMM, Charlet A. 32 
FIfM Itaginitd): 362-^, 372-73, 
89; make phonological analysis 40, 
195^, teach candidates to lead 40, 
101; collaborate in the teacher 
training course 42, 88, 89, 97, 99, 
104, 195; help with local supervi- 
sion 43, 149-58. prepare books in 



the vernacular 80, 9i,94, 195, 255; 
work in the communities 204, 35 , 
.362, 372-73; consult in the writers' 
workshops 298-99, record ethno- 
graphic data 346 
FMd tHpa 106, 303 

^K^ld Wcrktr 344-45 , 366-67, 36IMi9, 

seeahomifhmiM 
FbH gnkte 75-76, 79-80, 93-94, 110, 

115, 127-28 
FWMM«,JoilMa 237, 241,252 
Fliig or 29, 73, 81, 90, 195, 215, 

331 

FolMorc 243, 26/, 298, 364-65, 370- 

71,376, 378 
FoidBriil29 

Food: in the teacher training course 

41, 87, 98. 221; in the village 

schools 213, 219, ISA 
FrgMC bilingual schools 9, 50 
Fundi 219-20, 294, 309, 349-50 
Fvnillttre xff SdMol fttrnittirt 
CaMf go rortiigiin (language region of 

Spain) 49 
Gwdtn see School garden 
G«oiirapliy 37-38, 50, 89, 94, 372 
Germany: bilingual education 9 
Gonli: educational 109, 150, 283; 

governmental 248 
God 316, 352, 388 
Goqiri 374, 385-86 
Government 11,29-30, 69,90 
GninMUir<i)r of vernacular languages 
64, 371, of Spanish 105, 293; 
scientific 371 
Grant. Sydney 132 
Gray, WHIlMnS. 18, 32, 241 
Grew, Jeanne 359, 190 
GiMtenmla 366 

GudicMmky, Swrah '.o, 21, 32, 121, 

255, 263. -369 
Gurrey, P. 32 

Headmen (elders) 211, 212, 304, 347 

Healey, Alan 308fn. 

HeaMi97, 129, 184, 185, 204,215 
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HmMi: teacher responsible for 44-45, 
204. 222. 344-45; in the training 
course 105; in the community 203, 
34S-46; profram 344-^, 378-82; 
maintaining 251-52, 335-36. 345^; 
national system 34»-49; of linguist 
373 

, 247, 348^9 

42, 344-45. 378-79. 
381 

Htak > p r e mekr i : training 221. 247. 

38!-82. see also Health peels 
Henkavllef M4 J4 363. 390 
Hemg, Dafalliy 298fh.. 299 
HMnlA* Gertnidf 241, 252 
Hirtary: of hmguages and cultures 49. 

54-57. 100, 243; of Hru 54-55, 89. 

94. 246; of the trdiiting of teachers 

87-108 

H et gi aa« Gonalei (official translator 
for Virrey Toledo) 55 

Hant; language used in the 15. 94. 
104, 237. 241. 250; daily schedule in 
the 284; treatment of disease in the 
329; absence of the husband from 
358 

ltoni,EnMil24l. 252 

I l iM ih i g : in the teacher training 
course 86. 88. 195. 221; in the 
teachers* conference 181-82; in the 
village schools 220. 224; for visitors 
to the community 214 

Huambfaa (indigenous group of Peru) 
I53fn.. 157, 387 

HwMca (aboriginal language of Peru) 
62 

Hjave (languaie of Mexico) 21 
HoMo (indigenous group of Peru) 
250 

^ Himgary: bilingual schools 9 
Hygltw: facts about 89. 329; books 
about 129. 288, 365. 372; practices 
of 203, 205. 329. 345: pnncipte^. of 
295, 345: adapted to the culture 
295, 387 



Mcntity: 31. 35. 53, 63, 185, 246, 364; 
ethnic 30-31. 37-38. 375. 376, 377- 
78; personal 63-64. 216, 361, 363- 
64; common 246; cultural 246-49, 
355-56. 368-69. 376. 38*-89 
IIHtcratcmm 60. 71. 74 
70. 245 

203-4. 221. 223, 380- 
382 

tacaeiaplre 54-55. 352 

iMtfaa E^Mcatioa Rcaourccs Center 

236fh. 

taftwCicMe 360. 361. 379 
l^iw«ke 28. 357-58, 362-63, 374-75 
lategnition 30-31, 64 
lavealory 194-97 

Jacara (aboriginal language of Peru) 
54 

Jakway, Martha A. 86. 1 12. 149. 256. 

283. 297, 327 
IcMM Christ 388. 390 
iivarmn (linguistic family) 67. 157 
I, Allen2i8. 351 
UOtanaR. 218. 351. 
(Department of Peru) 3l5fn. 
KaHurt, rrandm 73 
KcnMdy, Rayoiowl II. 33 
KMberg, WMard 209 
KMergerten 228, 230-31 
KMchen, Lewis Clayton 23. 30. 33 
LambeH, Wattace E, 241, 252 
LaiMHf) 70, 184, 213. 245, 327, 349. 

359. 377. 382. 388 
Language: used in teaching 7-32. 91- 
92, 109, 257. 276-78. 285. 293 . 2%. 
as symbol of the State 8-9. 9-10, 
14. 20-21, 238; official ^tO, 61-62; 
m Africa 12, 15. considered inferior 
16, 51, 63, 376; in the U.S.S.R. 23; 
in Belgium 47: common 4^50. 89; 
tnca 54-55; Indo-European 115. 
wntten 257-64. 376, 378: Quechua 
.309, 

Language— Mother*longue: medium of 
teaching 7. 15. 18, 26-27. 29-30. 40. 
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63, 75, 1», 237, 241-42, 250-251; 

defiiiHion of 9, 5^5\\ of the 

tCMher 38; and Khool policy ^i- 

64; use 75, 131, 237, 238, 365, 374; 

nuuntainifif cultural identity by 

metns of 243, 364-65 
i MUMty riilinnii' for political uni- 

ty 10, 14; the learning of the 22-23, 
25, 238, s^f also S y— iifc nnd 
Sraad iMfv^; attitude toward 
the 25; role of 38 
I niuBff * (indigenous): as the 
medium of teaching 13, 94, 194, 
250, 284; orthographies 14, 21, 40, 
set also OrtlMgni^ and Alphabet; 
in the U.S.S.R. 23, 63; spoken by 
the teacher 25, 40, 99, 248; materi- 
als in the 90-94, 194, 265, 293; 
spoken by the field linguist 97; and 
Spanish learning 128, 293, pndr in 
the 243 

Lit— gi piistifr in prinvry educa- 
tion 3, 7-14, 24, 31; reasons for the 
use of the 10-14; as a guide for 
orthograpiy 21, 259; role in the 
school 24-32; attitude towards the 
use of the 110, 115; teaching read- 
ing in the 1 15 

l ai^aT '""-^"'"■^^ in education 3, 
7-32, 104, 223, 239; attitudes to- 
wara the 4, 7-10, 24, 309; definition 
of the 9; and technical vocabulary 
13, 14; alphabets for the 21, set 
also AlphiMt; use in Peru 24, 31, 
88, 124, 283, 335, 376, 377; materi- 
als prepared in the 23, 28, 90-94. 
99, 257, 297-99, 304, 330, 334, 370- 
72, 376. reading in the 111-15, 12^, 
239. 250, 286, 330; speakers of the 
149-58, 167, 286, 297, 335, 337, 
345, 346, 364-65, 376. translations 
imo the 256. 297. 30J, 307-8. 350, 
372; studies of the 305, 373; value 
of the 305, .w<i/"> Values 




LarM, MUdnd L. 3, 7, 37, 86, 179, 

305, 335 
LaMweN, Harold D, 336 
Ulia 8 

Uw or (he Native Communitica 74, 

354fh. 

Law* 57, 67, 186, 194, 204, 245, 365 
Uaderd) 100, 153, 158, 179, 183, 376, 
378 

Uader(i) (of the coi^munity) 197, 

200,202,234,244,327^ , 
Uanhlig: and the child l5-:6; in the 

village schools 191, 236 38; factors 

which affect 227, 250, 265, 284-85; 

songs 293 

Lranilt a mcoM lu«iiate^ psycho- 
k>gical factor 12-13, 25; educational 
factor 13-14, 18-19, 25-26; Unguis- 
tic factor 14, l*-20, 26-27; gradual 
and systematic form 30, 63-64, 111, 
! 15; by means of ihe vernacular 60, 
77-80, 111, 115-16, 24M2; in the 
preparatory course 96-97; in the 
village schools 93, 111, 115-16; in 
the teacher training course 93, 97 

Leanring arithmetic 26, 31. 89, 29|, 
329 

Leamlnit to read 17, 18-19, 71. 73, 

77-78, 112, 241 
LeanUng to write 60,71,73, 79, 112 
Ue. Wllma 345fn., 348fn., 381, 382, 

390 

Legtnd(s): as educational material 
243, 286; native authored 262, 286, 
298, 305. 309, 346; recording of 346; 
as oral tradition 358; published by 
SIL371 

LePage, R. B, 11-12, 17, 33 

\jasao{%)\ anthmetic 91, 92. 93, 331; 
writing 92, 116, 262, 271, 306. 330, 
331; oral Spanish 93, 94, 293, 294, 
330; social studies 94, 295, 331; 
reading 116. 128, 262, 330; prepara- 
tion of 116, 213, 219, 295; for kin- 
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deiBulen 230. 231. 239; feofrephy 
295 

l^itn: as a new meaiu of communi- 
cation 235 , 246-«7, 305, 309 

(of the alphaliet) 112. 122. 
127-28, 259^. 270. 305. 306, 330 
UvHt, M. 8-9. 33 . 

Amuethft school 316-17 
UMylt 201. 204. 216. 243. ?68 

87, 88. 105. 158. 288. 309. 318. 
331. 347. 355. 380 

35lfii. 

1^21. 26-27 
diveaity 4, 37. 49^57; 
mity lO-tl, 14; interference 19. 25- 
26, 285; analytis 257-61. 34M5 
IpiiMcs: appHcation to the prepara- 
tion of didactic material 257-64; 
and education 343-45; course in 
346; descriptive 367, 370, 377; and 
tnMtlation 372 
Lkarai): in the sixteenth century 8; in 
the Soviet Union 23, 63; multilin- 
^ism and 38-39, 56; in the 
ir tongue 236-45, 257-59; deft- 
258; in the dominant Ian- 
363; training of SIL members 
369, 373; cooperation of StL 372- 
73,376 

newly 14. 44. 116. 201. 364- 

65 

UHralare: vernacular 12. 23. 64. 288. 
297. 313; native 31. 256. 3i7; tradi- 
tkmal 5t; Greek 64: oral 64; folk- 
lOfk 243. 317: adapted 327, 286: 
autonomous 297-339, 376; Agua- 
mna 305-13; creative indigenous 
315^17 

Alain 33 

E^r^E. 255, 257, 351 
Galarrtta, Luis Alherto 33, 46 

(indigenous group of 
Vtru) 86. 203, 218, 236. 245, 256, 
2», 265-81, 38>-84, 387, 388 
U E.G. 9. 13. 16. 33 



MaHMwaU, Brooisiaw 356fn., 391 

Ma a M al(s); for the teixher 101, 121; 
health 105, I29, 297, 374; for super- 
visors 153, 155; fDr community 
development 297, 345, 365; for 
typing 304 
Marriaif 68« 98, 2IS, 221, 322, 332, 
393,388 

certiflcalc 332 

teaching 3, 13, 17, 86, 90, 
115-21, 150, 156; didactic 31, 86, 
243-44, 262-64, 265-71, 333, 371- 
72; school (supplied) 79, 150, 151, 
184: arithmetic 88, 127; literacy 88, 
265; preparation 91-92, 158, 194, 
196, 231, 257-318, 337, 343-46; 
reading 91, 158, 256, 286, 297-314, 
316; adapted for the culture 103, 
132, 237, 283-95; distribution 150, 
180, 185, 207, 213; translated 263, 
307-8, 313, 350; recoided 345-46 
Mallienatlct: concepts 19, 383: mod- 
em 121, 127; books 423, see also 
. ArMMwtlc 
Maloe Mar, Joac 57, 58 
Matttriiy: of the teacher 212; of the 

child 228. 229. 230 
Mayoruna (indigenous group of Peru) 

201, 359, 360, 362, 379 
Maaonr, Anatole G. 23, 33 
McConnell, H. Ormonde 331 
-H 18 

i: study 28, 44, 247, 349; 
training 221. 244 
Medical aid 378-82; see also McdI- 
dnei 

^.^Icdlcal center: among the Aguaruna 

I 

help 215, 235 , 329, 34«M5, 
387 

Medical treatment 222-23, 378-82 
Medicine: supplied by the teacher 42, 
105, 213, 223; preventive 129, 303: 
Western 204, 222; instructions for 
giving 235, 329; herbal 309 



"^ 348-49 
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Mcnm, Brtty 359. 391 
MiMifiM Umrt^. EmUto 354. 362. 
391 

Mtfcl-«dbe 328.355.363 
MtrdMit: iiyustice of 28. 204. 222; 

and cullural change 352-53. 363 
MctMMogy (Mctkods): of teaching 
89. I2lfn.. 131. 150; of reading 91- 
92. 124. 150. 266-67; of bilingual 
education 100. 131. 155. 237; of 
piacticing Spanish 101. 103-5; of 
mathematics l27;ofSIL 351-90 
Mwle»22.367. 372 
Mkiliter^'Agrkiiltiin 384 
MkMrr of Edncatkm: training course 
established by 41-42 . 87; collabo- 
ration of SIL with 60, 370-374. 3K2. 
383; support for bilingual education 
73. 131. 149. 155. 195-97. and 
school supervision 129-30. 149 
155, 157 

Miaftrtcf of HwWi 3H0. 382 

MWoMricf 204. 352. 353. 386 
Modlano, Nancy 46 

MoMy2l4. 222. 235.245,328 
MoooNngiial: in the vernacular lan- 
guage 23.49, 56. M5. 128. 207.239. 
344; in the prestige language 31. 
236. 242 

Montreal: bilingual education in 241 
Mora Bemaicooe, Carkw 390 
Mi^s) 153,^249. 357. 389 
Morote Best, Elfiram (Peruvian folk- 

lonst) 29, 30. 33. 46. 72. 179 
Morphologkal systems 370 
MumUnguaUsm 19. 26. 32, 49. 51. 236 
Musk 115. 129.309.357-58 
Napiiruk <Aguaruna community) 226 
National Anthem 29. 73. 90. 182. 331 
National Indian Bilingual Education 

Conference 236. 243. 247 
National Institute of Investigation and 

Educational Development 3l7fn, 
Nationalism 9. 62. 215 
Native: dress 238; literature 256. 297- 



0. 305-8. 315-18; authors 256. 297- 
318; religion 352. 384 
Nav^)o (indigenous group of North 

Amenca) 285 
Naiaret(Agua.%ina community) 73. 81 
Needs: community 213. 384-85; per- 
sonal (Of teacher) 217-25; universal 
human 351. 356. 382; physical 356- 
57. 382; psychological 357. 38 
socio-cultural 357; ethical W 
NeUs, Karel 33 

New Testament- (translation into indig- 
enous languages) 350. 372, 390 
New Zealand (teaching in the mother 

tongue) 63 
Nlda,EiiieneA. 17.23. 34 
North America: indigenous groups of 

17-18 . 236. 243 . 248 
Notebooks 42. 195, 207. 314. 315-22 
Numbers: concepts of 92, 110. 245. 
289-91. learning of 113, writing of 
291 

Nuncuan, Evaristo 349 
Nutrition 228. 336 

Objectives: of bilingual education 109- 
47. 283. 297; of the teacher training 
course 89. 99-100; of supervision 
149-51. 156. of the teachers* con- 
ferences 180; of writers* workshops 
298; of SIL 366. 389-90 
Ofaie-xavante (indigenous group of 

Brazil) ?69 
Office: \ee School office 
0*Kelley, EUiabeth 19, 33 
Old Testament: translation of stones" 

from the 350. 372 
Orphan(5)7.7.2l3.2l8. 309 
Ortega H., Marieen 237, 239. 252 
Orthography 14. 20. 21. see also 
Alphabets 

Ortii Rescanlere, Alejandro (Peruvian 

anthropologist) 4, 59. 351 
Outside worid 38. 205. 213. 219. 228, 
238 . 246-49. 328-29. 351. 365. 376. 
3H4-85, 387 , 
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Hw^nU appemMf of the primed 

116-17. 261-62. 267-68. 287 
^ Iwi c l w (Chayahuila communiiy) 38! 
¥mm (linguistic family) 4 
nmteit Kiibcn 35l fh. 
Hnm%h I2-I.V 15. 15V 202. 2»2. 

217. 228-29. 231. 237. 242. 285, 

360; attitude 16-17. 25. 61. 64. 131. 

154. 228>29. 293. 344; Aguaruna 67. 

70-73. 75. 344: clash with children 
'227; discipline children 360-361 
ftriMcoduM (town in Peru) 64 
Pmtm (Department of Peru) 315fn. 
Mterai: intonation 27: of a book 128. 

504-5. 309; oi authority 200. 210. 

233; traditional 202: linguistic 257- 

58. 262 

Mtloa, Chrtotlaiu Bratt 47 

Maftfy: ia- the teacher training 
course 3. 86. 89. 97. 107: prepara- 
tion in 94. 104-5. 156-57. 260, 267. 
practice 102. 104. of educational 
ffliaterials 347 

KffOMHly: change 61. 354. ^2. 
national 62: aboriginal 65. 74: 
human 356-58 

BmoBsel: of the te«.cher training 
course 42. 95. 99. 100^ >0I: of .SIL 
336-50 

Fmivlan Anuiionia: bilingual educa- 
tion in 3. 38. 191. I9». 209. 242. 
259; nr«cive cultures of 56. 62. 1 30. 
218; climate 372 
Plitf i pp ia e s : teaching in the mother 

tongue 63 
PhllOMiphy of SIL 365-91 
fhcmam 19^20. 27. 257-58 
PImctlcs 19-20. 97. 257-58. 346 
F l w ology 19-20. 40. 195. 346. 370- 
371 

rfc(iirc<s) 93. 121. 262. 266. 286. 291. 

291. 292. .306. 316 
nkt,keniiHh L. 356. 391 
FIro (indigenous group of Peru) 244. 

247. 377. 383 
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Plroch, C;oldic 19. 34 

Planiiiiig: linguistic 52. 57. 251: of 
teMbooks 90>%. 116-21; education- 
al 193-7 

PfauHs) 90. 96. 103. 151. 154 

Political: integration 10-11; factors in 
education 22-23. 29. 30. borders 50; 
factors and SIL 367. 372. 375. 
power of cobnists 353 

Populotkm: native (indigenous) 52. 56. 
61. 79. M5. 235. 365. 383. 386-87. 
monolingual 377: decimated by 
epidemics 386 

POwHmmi, POid 296fn. 

Prelitcratc 191. 199-201. 228 

Prrporation: of teaching materials 12- 
28-29. 90-91. 94-95. 115-16. 
121. 195 . 345-46; of curriculum for 
the teacher training course 89^ 94- 
95. academic 90-91. 93-95. %. 98. 
121. 1.30. 194. 1%, 220. .376. peda- 
gogical 94-95. 103. 104^5. 156-57. 
259-60. 266-67: of lessons 116-17. 
213. 219. 224. 225: of community 
development material 345-46: 
linguistic .346-47 

Prerequisites (for bilingual education) 
.39-41. 193 

Preschool 228-29. 2.30-231. 2.34 

Primers: in the vernacular language 
20-21. .39. 121. 192. 267-71. prep- 
aration 39. 192. 195. 255. 347: \ee 
oho Textbooks 

Profes9or(s) of the teachfr training 
course: 99. 100-101. 156-57. 195 

Pronunciation 20-21. 26-27. 9.3-94. 
127-28. 257. 329-30 

Proto-Aru (Aymara. linguistic family 
of Peru) 54-55 

Proto-Puquina (linguistic family of 
Peru) 54 

ProCo-Quechua (linguistic family of 

Peru) 55 
Psychologists 15. 2.39. 250-252 
Publication: of textbooks and teaching 
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materials 194. 38.V84, by SIL 369- 
70. 371-72. 38>-84 
QwdHia 54. 239-40. 298-99. 303, 
307-9. 37*-79 

Rfadiim: in the vernacular language 8. 
26. 27. 89, 110-12. M4. 345; four 
stages 18-19; in a foreign lang^^age 
18-20. 115 . 284. symbols used in 
20. 257-61: in Spanish 26-27. 77. 
88. IIK 115. 128. 284. 293; as a 
means of communication 27. 318. 
concept 39. 110. 265-66. 285. basic 
preparation in 88. 329; techniques 
128. 237. 269-71. 285. 293; and 
community development^ 327-35 

Records: attendance 89. 102-3. 14^ 
50. 153-54. 194; of evaluation 149- 
50. 153-54. 194; of matriculation 
149-50. 153-54. 194; kept by the 
teacher 211. 224; school 215. 345; 
civil 384-85 

lUcralioii 106. 206. 233. 304 

Rcfonn, cducatkNial 65. 107. 121. 127- 
29, 383 

RcgistratloB 103.221 

RcHgkHi 124. 184- 222. 352. 384^90 ^ 

Rcngaro (indigenous group of Peru) 
369-70 

RcspoasibiUty: of the community 197. 

199-207; of the teacher 197. 204-5. 

209-25 . 347-4S; of SIL 335-50; of 

the native 337-50; • aining to 

assume 376 
Results (of bihngual education) 44-46. 

see also Beneflts 
Ribciro, Dtnry 38. 47. 35lfn.. 354. 391 
Rich, Furne 255fn. 

Rights: human 358. 362. 365. 372. 374: 
of the community 383 

RoMs): of the teacher 89-90. 210-11. 
212-17. 248; of bilingual education 
5. 192. of the prestige language 10- 
14. 24-32; of the mother-tongue 14- 
24. 24-25. 31. 50-54. of language in 
the Inca Empire 54-56; of SIL 335- 
50. social 356-58 



RiMunla: bilingual schools 9 

Rmsia: use of regional languages 23- 

24. 50. see also SovM UnkNi 
Salaiiti 28. 41. 98. 195. 211. 214. 220. 

368 

Smi Miguel (Chayahuita community) 
381-82 

Santal (language of Bengal) 23 
Sapir, Edward 9. 34. 359. 391 
Savtte, MttrM R. 47 
Schedule: in bilinguai schools 121. 

124. 219. 284. 2%; in the home 284; 

in the writers* wurlcshop 303-4. 

307-8; in classes for adults 329 
School bttlkUng: construction of 89. 

206. 220. 284; conservation of 150. 
. 154. 231 

School calendar 97. 181 
School districts 130. 347 
School ftimlturc 89. 207 
School garden 39. 129 
School office 42. 44. 1. 129. 131. 157. 
213. 347 

School supplies 4i«43. r\ 150-51. 

195-97. 207. 213. 220. 222. 303 
" Schoolroom: construction of 88. 89. 

95' m the teacher training course 

101; many levels in one 184 . 283 
SchooHs): monolingual 26-28. 239-42; 

for Spanish speakers 27. 41. 88. 93. 

207. one-room 39. 104. 110. con- 
struction of 103. 204. 206. 345. for 
adults 327-34 

Scotford, John B. 16-17. 34 
SelectkHi: of supervisors 149. of 

teachers 209. 212. 224. 345: of SIL 

members 369 
Sdf-dcstnictkNi 358. 387 
Self-determination 388-89 
Self-esteem 242-48. 249-50. 364-65. 

389-90 

Setf-realizatkHi of native cultures 364- 
65 

Sentence(s): key 127. 260. 268. 274; 

natural 25 267. 30t4; new 268 
Sewing clasiw^:; 105. 217 
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SMI, ONvc A. 4. 37. 47 . 56. 86. 87. 

109. 110-11 
SMpMM Undifenous group of Peru) 

I5S. 238. 247-48 
» iCfMi MtCi) 303. 307. 313 
SIvMlcr, Rtbtrt 2i2fn. 
SWM, jMMt 362. 39i 
SMI, Betty 267 

SwW Stiidin: 26. 31. 91. 94. 25; in 

the teacher training course 40. 89. 

iOifh.: books about 94. 371 
Soeiety: European 8-9: m^r 10-11. 

13. 238. 246-49. 353-54; traditional 

22; muttilinfual 3K 49-58; indige- 

nous 31. 67. 69. 75. 199-201. 215. 

228. 244-45. 249-51. 297-98. 327. 

352. 369. 384-85. 388^90; national 

52-54. 75. 238-39. 246. 248-49. 

327-28. 353-54; Western 352. 355. 

368. 384 
SrtnM, Afttfl J. 47 

Sm«k 293. 309; see also FolMore; in 

the village schools 64. 89. 357 
Soviet Vmkm 23-24. 50. 63 
SpiOH 49-50 

Spa«Wi: for Mexican children in the 
U.S.A. 16-17: in the village schools 
24-25. 31. 38-39. 91. 114. I30-I3h 
235. 293-94. 329; reading in 25-28. 
77-78. 88. 110-12. 114-16. 128-29; 
lack of comprehension 40-42. 61. 
251; role 56. 192; as a second lan- 
guage 64. 91. 215. 240. 293. 328-29; 
in the teacher training course 88- 
89., 100-103; oral 89. 93. 115-16. 
l2t-28. 284. 330: objectives of 
teaching 1 10-11. 114; schools using 
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